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Republican Policies 
ACCEPTANCE ADDRESS 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 


Delivered at the Republican National Convention, San Francisco, California, August 23, 1956 


R. CHAIRMAN, delegates and alternates to this 
convention, guests of this convention here in the 
convention hall and on television and radio and 

last—but by no means least—Mr. Smith: 

| know you realize how honored and privileged I am to 
share with you one of the great moments of history. 

This convention has truly been a mountaintop experience 
for those of us who've been fortunate enough to attend it. 
We've enjoyed the unsurpassed hospitality of a beautiful and 
Rrac 10uSs city 

We have been served by a superb convention organization 
under the leadership of two of the greatest Republicans, Len 
Hall and Joe Martin. 

We have been moved by one of the most unforgettable 
spontaneous demonstrations ever to occur at a political con- 
vention. A tribute to one of those rare individuals who lives 
to hear the overwhelmingly favorable verdict of history on 
his career—Herbert Hoover. 

And I know that we shall go back to our homes inspired 
to greater efforts by those who have so eloquently addressed 
this convention. 

Most of what has been said here will not long be remem- 
bered. But what we have done here will leave an indelible 
mark on the history of our nation and on the history of 
mankind 

And I think of the privilege which has been ours to 
renominate a President whose name is revered throughout 
the world. In the past three years Mrs. Nixon and I have 
traveled in mileage four times around this earth. We have 
visited thirty-two countries. And I can tell you that to millions 
of persons in other countries as well as in the United States, 
President Eisenhower is a living symbol of peace and freedom. 


Our nation and the world are most fortunate that we 
shall have his wise and enlightened leadership for four more 
years—and that we shall have. 

No man could be more highly honored than to be selected 
as the running-mate of such a great President. 

I accept this nomination in that spirit. 

And to the extent that physical limitations of time and 
space and stamina permit, I pledge to you today that I shall 
carry the great message of the magnificent record of this 
Administration to every corner of this land as I work with 
you for an even greater victory in 1956 than we had in 1952. 

A victory which will assure not only the re-election of our 
President, but which will assure what any great President 
needs and deserves—a House and Senate with the majority 
of his own party in control of the machinery of those or- 
ganizations. 

I should like to talk to you this evening, as we look forward 
to the coming campaign, on how we should dedicate ourselves 
to the ideals that have made this nation great. And I hope 
that in this campaign we could express to the people of the 
world the qualities that have made America honored and 
respected in every part of the globe. 

What is the greatness and the nobility of America? 

Well first of all it is the love of freedom and independence 
that inspired the men of Valley Forge as they broke from 
a foreign tyranny. 

It is that fredom which is grounded in an abiding faith 
in the dignity of the individual—a faith embodied in that 
magnificent chartet that we call the Bill of Rights. 

It is that love of freedom that three times in this century 
sent American soldiers abroad to help other men keep their 
freedom and their liberty. 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


And it is that same love of freedom that today impels us 
to sacrifice—sacrifice willingly—so that the flood tide of 
communism will not blot out decency from the face of the 
earth. 

Our greatness then is in our love of freedom, and our people 
are great too because we have courage. From the pioneers 
who braved the wilderness to the scientists who today harness 
the atom we are a people who challenge the unknown and 
often achieve what seems impossible. 

And America is great because we have faith. We are one 
nation under God. Our Declaration of Independence proclaims 
that man’s rights spring from the Creator and that our cause 
has been committed to the providence of the Almighty. 

We do not idly say “in God we trust.” 

And there is another American quality that is particularly 
important to which I would like to refer. 

I refer to the American sense of vision. We Americans 
are never content even with remarkable achievements of the 
past. We continuously seek to improve and perfect—good 
enough is not good enough for us. 

And that is why the American people approve of President 
Eisenhower's record. And in my opinion they will overwhelm- 
ingly re-elect him on that record. 

But standing pat on that record is not enough for the 
Republican party or for the nation. And we can be proud 
of the fact that we have a President who does not feel that 
his job is complete. 

He needs more time to carry out the program that he feels 
to be so vital to the future of our nation and we are going 
to give him the time that he needs to do that job. 

Now what are some of these unfinished tasks that face him? 
First, we must build ever stronger the foundation for the 
prosperity we've all enjoyed. 

Our nation must continue to be strong and prosperous, 
strong in the moral fiber of its people and prosperous in terms 
of economic opportunity for all. 

A prosperous America is the foundation on which we can 
build opportunity for our youth, vigorous defense against 
any potential aggressor and an imaginative program for world 
peace. We believe, with justification, that the sound economic 
policies of the Eisenhower Administration can assure such 
prosperity in America. 

May I state these policies simply for you tonight? 

We believe that government should be a partner with 
business and with labor and not a partisan to encourage one 
to fight with the other. 

We hold that government should stimulate the productive 
energies of the nation but it should not try to dictate to 
business or to labor the detailed policies that they should 
follow. 

We believe in human welfare but not the welfare state. 

We seek social gains but we reject completely the well- 
intentioned but mistaken theories of those who would social- 
ize, federalize or nationalize basic American institutions. 

In a nutshell, individual Americans should be free— 
subject only to the laws necessary for the welfare of all. 

Operating under this philosophy during the past three 
and a half years, we Americans have—as you have been told 
over and over again this week—have enjoyed the greatest 
prosperity in the history of the world. 

We have never had more jobs; higher real wages; greater 
security against the hazards of unemployment, sickness or old 
age. And I submit that we could rest here on our laurels but 
there is more to be done—and we eagerly accept the responsi- 
bility and the opportunity of doing it. 
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Let me touch briefly on some areas in which this Admin- 
istration believes further progress can and should be made. 

First, not all Americans have shared equally in the common 
prosperity most of us are enjoying. We must move ahead 
with vigor and imagination to root out any pockets of poverty 
in our midst. 

We must assist the states and the communities in bringing 
in new industries in depressed areas. And our aim should be 
this: No able and willing worker should be without a job 
in our nation. 

And second, we are happy to note that our farmers, whose 
income has been depressed because of the mountainous sur- 
pluses of farm products, are now beginning to move forward 
with other segments of our economy. But we recognize that 
they do not yet have a fair share of America’s increasing 
prosperity. 

We are confident that the program we have adopted, 
which is aimed at reducing surpluses, increasing productivity 
and conserving our land, will provide the farmer with his 
share of the national income. We did not create this problem, 
but we are determined to solve it and we believe we have 
the answer. 

And third, a problem with which I have had personal 
responsibility in this Administration, our prosperity in this 
land must be more fully shared by the 17,000,000 Negro 
Americans. 

We are proud, as we should be, of the great progress that 
has been made in the last three and a half years. But I say 
to you that we should not, and we will not, rest until every 
Negro has an equal opportunity to obtain proper housing, 
decent medical care, good education and the unlimited chance 
for employment according to his ability, which is every Ameri- 
can’s right. 

Here we offer more than promises because we can show 
performance. But, proud as we are of this performance, we 
shall continue to drive forward until we achieve the goal for 
which the first Republican President made the supreme sacri- 
fice. 

We believe that our prosperity should be such that the 
young people of America will always find this a land of 
opportunity. We should go forward until every American is 
guaranteed the chance for the finest education which a nation 
can provide. 

It is indeed a tragedy when young men and women of 
proven ability and talent are denied education merely because 
they lack financial resources. This is a great injustice to our 
young people. It is also a national tragedy since their un- 
developed talents could contribute so much to the prosperity 
and strength of the nation. 

And, in this connection we must never forget that the 
Soviet Union is devoting every energy to training millions of 
scientists and engineers and technicians. We shall not, we 
will not, allow them to outst: 'p us in this vital race. 

There is another kind of opportunity for young Americans 
and for their elders as well. And I refer to the opportunity 
for qualified Americans to go into business for themselves, 
to use their training and their talents as they wish. 

A healthy climate for small business is essential to Ameri- 
can freedom. 

We need the independence and the conservatism that goes 
with widespread ownership of business if our economy is to 
continue to be strong, sound, productive and great. 

We can be proud—immensely proud—of the progress we 
have made in the economic field in the last three years. 

But I say to you that Americans will never be satisfied as 
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long as avoidable misery, disease or ignorance exists anywhere 
in this great land of ours. 

The economic prospects I have spoken of are bright. But 
as you are aware, all these domestic achievements can be 
nullified by the terrifying destruction of atomic war. And that 
is why we must be equally skilled and resourceful in our 
drive for permanent peace in a troubled world. 

We are justifiably proud in this field of the magnificent 
leadership which first secured the peace and then has retained 
it. 

But here again, I say, we are not going to rest on our 
iaurels. We are not going to be satisfied with the achievements 
of the last three and a half years because the task is not yet 
finished 

if | may apply the words of Abraham Lincoln to the present 
situation, “Our task will not be finished so long as the world 
is half slave and half free.” 

The enslavement of any people in the world is a threat 
to peace. The triumph of aggression in any part of the globe 
is a cloud of war over the entire world. And when freedom 
loses anywhere it is threatened everywhere. 

We must recognize today that the Soviet Union is mounting 
a massive new offensive—economic in method, political in 
purpose and backed by a vast and growing military machine. 
To counter this offensive our foreign policy must be most 
imaginative and flexible. We must be ready to meet Soviet 
moves, but we must also be prepared with ail peaceful and 
honorable means to take the initiative in advancing everywhere 
the cause of human freedom. 

There is no need on our part—believe me—for cringing at 
every Soviet gesture, or for feeling that we must always be 
on the defense. 

Our record in support of the dignity of man and the inde- 
pendence of peoples needs no apologies any place in this 
world 

We can stand on this platform, we can stand on this plat- 
form proudly before the nations of the world. 

Now in our unceasing struggle for world peace I should 
mention briefly three areas in particular which we must 
always constantly consider. 

First, we must have the military strength clearly to deter 
any aggressor. And to keep this strength it is true that we 
must all sacrifice. The young men who enter military service 
must sacrifice, as well as the rest of us who pay the high costs 
of essential defense. 

But I also say this to you: no sacrifice is too great if it is 
the price of freedom. 

In addition to our military strength we must continually 
seek to keep the free world independent in the face of Com- 
muNist aggression. 

American partnership in the alliance of free nations is 
essential to our own safety because the security of one nation 
in the world is the security of all. In addition we must main- 
tain a long-range foreign economic policy designed to bolster 
when needed the economic strength of our allies. 

Economic assistance may add to our sacrifice but we should 
never force the nations—and I repeat—we should never force 
the nations to choose between bankruptcy and submission 
to the Kremlin. That we will never do. 

And third, and perhaps more important than the other two 
points if that is possible, we must continue to develop a 
bold and imaginative program to win the minds and hearts 
of men to the ideals of freedom and democracy. 

Communism has long sought to capture the leaders and 
the thinkers of the world. The true ideals of freedom and 
democracy can win out over the deceptive and false ideals of 
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communism if people have a chance to compare them—let’s 
give them this chance. We should not lose this war by d:-fault. 
And I can assure you that we shall not. 

In this great contest we can never relax. We are dealing, 
as | know from experience, with a dedicated enemy—quick 
to pounce on any weakness of resolve on our part. And for 
the sake of millions in the world who depend upon our lead- 
ership we must never falter in this vital struggle for freedom. 

Great as the temptation may be at times to think only of 
our security at the moment we shall never resort to that cynical 
type of compromise which may seem to promise peace for 
ourselves but which would inevitably bring war or surrender 
for our children. 

And I say to you that we face this task that I have outlined 
inspired by the vigor and the vision of the Man of the 
Century—President Eisenhower. 

The Republican party is 100 years old. But under his 
leadership it is again young and imaginative. It has captured 
the idealism and faith that are the greatness of America. But 
I believe that it would be a great mistake if we were to 
become smug and complacent because we have done so well 
under a great leader. 

Our party, I say ta you, is not a party of drift and self- 
satisfaction. The greatest moments of the Republican party 
have been those many years in which it was progressive and 
forward-looking. We are conservative only in the sense that 
we keep what is sound and proven from the past, and of that 
we are certainly proud. 

But we use this true conservatism as a springboard for 
progress in the future. We look not to the past but to the 
future and we point with pride to how much we have done 
in the past only as an indication of how much more we can 
do in the future. 

These are our ideals as we face the American people to 
ask their support this November. And I can say to you that 
I am immensely proud of those ideals as a Republican and 
as an American. 

We believe that they show the youth and the vigor of our 
party and its dedicated work for our nation. I need nor tell 
you how great the stakes are as we go forward into this 
campaign. But I say to you tonight with all the conviction 
at my command that America cannot settle for less than the 
best leadership it can get in the next four years. 

Because, make no mistake about it, the quality of America’s 
leadership will determine the difference between life and 
death, slavery and freedom, plenty and poverty, happiness 
and sorrow for millions of people on this earth. 

And let us recognize then that our party is more than a 
machine designed to perpetuate its adherence in power. Under 
President Eisenhower it has been welded into a mighty in- 
strument—a mighty instrument for good which will lead 
America into that new age in which the dreams and hopes 
of our fathers will be realized not only for ourselves but for 
peoples throughout the world. 

Mr. Chairman, my fellow delegates, may I at this point 
be permitted a personal reference. Mrs. Nixon and I have 
been deeply moved by the very generous support that you 
have given us at this convention. And we want to express 
particular appreciation for the hundreds of wires, letters and 
messages which came to us in southern California during the 
past two days. 

I can tell you this—the skill of the fine doctors who are 
attending my father could not possibly have equaled the lift 
which he has received from the events for which you were 
responsible yesterday. For that we thank you. Goodby and 
good luck. 
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Victory is Our Goal 


ACCEPTANCE ADDRESS 
By ESTES KEFAUVER, Senator from Tennessee 


Delivered at the Democratic National Convention, Chicago, Illinois, August 17, 1956 


R. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
convention: 

I want to thank Mr. Speaker Rayburn for introduc- 
ing me in such generous terms to you tonight. There is no 
man in the United States under whom more people in public 
life have studied and been taught than have studied under 
the distinguished Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Sam Rayburn. 

And he never forgets us. He's always generous in his 
reference to us. 

Friends, I'm profoundly grateful to you delegates to this 
convention for the honor that you have paid me. I accept this 
honor with much humility. I accept the responsibility which 
it entails. 

I want to promise you that I will work and fight for victory 
as hard as I possibly can. And in many of my efforts I hope 
to have my special secret weapon along with me—whom - 
saw here with me just a few minutes ago. 

This, I think, has been a magnificent convention. It marks 
the first time in contemporary American history in which a 
great political party chose its Vice-Presidential candidate in 
a free and open convention. 

This adds greatly to my pride that I was successful. There 
certainly weren't any smoke-filled-room decisions made here 
this afternoon. 

And I want to say, friends, that these distinguished men— 
Averell Harriman and the others who put on such magnificent 
campaigns yesterday for the Presidency, John Kennedy and 
my other good friends who made noble and remarkable and 
clean hard campaigns for the Vice-Presidential nomination 
this afternoon—if they will just work in the months to come 
as hard as they have worked in this convention, then we sure 
are going to succeed. 

And I am sure that they and all of the fine young men and 
women that we have in our Democratic party—and we are 
fortunate in having so many—that they are going to do just 
that. 

I applaud any extension of the democratic process. And 
this was certainly one. I hope that it will set a precedent 
for the future. It will be very interesting to see whether this 
precedent is going to be followed in San Francisco next week. 

There never have been such outstanding men as I had to 
contend against this afternoon and as Governor Stevenson 
had to contend against yesterday. | had a number of calls 
after the convention this afternoon from many of my friends 
and supporters. And so many of them said that while they 
were joyous over the outcome that their joy was somewhat 
saddened by the fact that they could not be for all of the 
candidates for the Vice-Presidential nomination here this 
afternoon. 

Friends, Adlai Stevenson, our candidate for President, has 
already made unique contributions both to the philosophy 
and to the tone of politics. His unusual gifts of intellect and 
wit are known to all. Perhaps I know better than most his 
capacity as an effective and untiring fighter. 

I found out the hard way. And I know that he is going to 
lead us in a vigorous, hard-hitting campaign that’s going to 


be successful and, believe me when I say that I ought to know 
because I found out myself. I know that in the forthcoming 
campaign Mr. Stevenson will bring to the American people 
fresh understanding of our grave problems at home and 
abroad. I salute him as our leader. 

I wish to pay tribute also to you, President Truman, for your 
courage and foresight in a difficult world has given us pride 
and satisfaction today and it has given us inspiration for 
tomorrow. 

I] am sure that all of you good Democrats and Democrats 
everywhere who may be looking in tonight understand that 
we face a heavy task in the months to come. Because of your 
support, it will be a task confidently undertaken. 

The Republican party has tried to entrench itself in the 
past four years. Yet the failures of the Republicans to solve 
the problems of our people at home and the drift and in- 
decision which have marked its actions abroad, make it im- 
perative—ever so imperative—that we have a change of 
leadership and that we have a new direction. Victory is our 
goal and with the help of all Democrats, united and purposeful 
as I'm sure they will be, and under the leadership of Adlai 
Stevenson we're going to achieve that goal. 

But we have a wider obligation than the winning of the 
Presidency. We have a great duty to win a Democratic Con- 
gress. We have a duty to win State Houses and courthouses 
as well. I hope and believe that in the execution of our 
responsibilities in this campaign we will carry the Democratic 
party—the whole Democratic party—to new heights of in 
fluence and to power in this nation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I'm proud of the record of our Demo 
cratic party, and we will point out that record. But we're 
not going to run on our record alone 

As long as here in the United States we have people with 
inadequate clothing, and homes, and food, as long as we have 
the working man unfairly treated by Republican-inspired laws 
—as long as we're not properly developing our natural re 
sources—as long as the farmer is suffering because of broken 
promises of this Administration—as long as we have intoler- 
ance and discrimination and as long as we have a world in 
which we have only an uneasy peace with millions of people 
underfed and seeking freedom—then we have challenges 
which we must solve, courageously, and which we must tel] 
the American people about. 

We are going again to give our people—and the people of 
the free world—new faith and new hope and on that basis 
we're going to win this election. 

I do not think that tonight is the time for me to talk about 
the duties of the Vice-President and what role he should 
play. But I will take just a few seconds to say what his role 
should not be. 

The chief function of the Vice President should not be 
that of a political sharpshooter for his party 

It should not be that of providing the smear under the 
protection of the President's smile. 

We must not only be a party of criticism, we want to 
be one of inspiration. What we stand for in this campaign is 
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far more important than what we stand against. 

And as a party of hope and inspiration, we must fire the 
imagination of the young people and the women whose sup- 
port we can and we must retain. 

As for Vice-Presidential candidate, 1 promise you, friends, 
that I will never demean that high office to traduce fellow 
Americans. I will never use it to sow the seeds of division 
and of distrust. 

In our party and in this campaign we're not going to have 
one low road and one high road. In this party and in this 
campaign we're going to have two high roads—both of them 
high roads to victory. 

Tomorrow morning Nancy and I will be flying down to 
Tennessee to a farm to see our children and to get a little 
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rest for the campaign ahead. Incidentally, we called up our 
four children late this afternoon—got them on the telephone. 
They said they'd been having a caucus—that they had seen 
this convention on television and they thought they might 
as well have a caucus, too. I want to tell you what they had 
decided in the caucus that they had. 

Back in 1952 after I won my last political campaign, they 
said that as a celebration we had to buy a new station wagon. 
So this time in their caucus they said they had decided we 
had to trade the station wagon in and get Nancy a new con- 
vertible. 

Once again, friends, I want to thank you for your confidence. 
With the grace of God, with your help, we will work and 
fight through to a glorious Democratic victory this fall. 


The Challenge of Asia 


PROBLEMS TO BE FACED AND POLICIES TO BE FORMULATED 
By KENNETH T. YOUNG, JR., Director, Office of Southeast Asian Affairs, U. S. Department of State 


Delwered at the University of Southern California, School of International Relations, Summer Forum, Los Angeles, California, 
August 13, 1956 


I. INTROLUCTION 


HE CHALLENGE of Asia sweeps so wide and cuts 

so deep that it may seem presumptuous to expect to 

fathom its significance, and pretentious to examine it 
in one brief effort, particularly by an outsider. Yet we would 
be as derelict by shrinking from this staggering subject as 
we may appear foolhardy by exploring it. As the topic of this 
essay and the occasion of this forum imply, we cannot ignore 
Asia. We must mold an attitude, a policy as we say, toward 
Asia. For there can hardly be any more challenging task 
than to seek an understanding of the East, of Asia, in all 
its colorful, elusive variations. One hundred years ago Senator 
Seward predicted: 

“The Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands and the vast 

region beyond will become the chief theatre of events in 

the world’s great hereafter.” 
Ie would be fascinating to hear his version of the challenge 
of Asia today in the light of his prophecy of a century ago. 

Asia with half the planet's population, ten newly inde- 
pendent nations, and the world’s oldest surviving cultures 
is now in the midst of a new period of evolution. By Asia, 
1 am referring primarily to that portion of the continent and 
outlying islands which for administrative purposes in the 
Department of State we call the Far East. Ancient Asia in 
diverse ways is aow the world’s latest frontier burning with 
new-horn hopes and insistent aspirations accelerating the 
tempo of life with a sense of urgency and excitement to 
construct a new world. 

The challenge.to Asians involves a long series of choices, 
decisions, adaptations, and new insights. It means a planned, 
conscious effort to set new goals, use new ways, and make them 
work according to new values. Emergent Asia challenges our 
wisdom and ingenuity to try to understand what the Asians 
are seeking, help them over their hurdles where and when we 
can, and with them move toward the better living which 
modern means of all sorts make possible. I propose to examine 
the many facets of these challenges in the realm of con- 
temporary change, the question of basic values, the prospects 
of political freedom, the problem of poverty and economic 
growth, the adjustment to a world community, and United 
States interests. 


IJ. THE CHALLENGE IN TODAY’s WORLD 


Some call this the “age of anxiety”, some the “age of 
analysis’. It is to a degree both but it is also the age of 
change and chance. Until the 20th Century, change worked 
slowly, often imperceptibly. Today the time-span for radical 
technological and social innovations is shorter than life 
expectancy. The element of novelty is one prominent, even 
dominant, feature in today's world. 

Secondly, contemporary life may possibly provide the 
possibility of moving from a “status society” to a “fluid 
society”. The arts of production and consumption, the univer- 
sal reach of transportation, communications and education, 
and the ideas of humanitarian equality and opportunity 
combined open up tremendous advances for people every- 
where. The whole pattern of metropolitan concentration and 
sedentary agriculture that has characterized all of the world’s 
known civilizations is put out of balance by the trend of 
technology of just the past generation or two, to cite one 
example. The perfection of machinery and electronics, the 
development of automation, and the harnessing of atomic 
power, have created prospects for even more leisure and free- 
dom from arduous work. A whole new pattern of life in 
infinite dimensions is unveiling before us. 

Thirdly, we now live in a total world. One hundred years 
ago, the world was segmented into India, the Near East, 
Europe, and America, with China and Japan, separate. Today, 
despite its differences and sometimes antagonisms, the world 
is a totality—interconnected, interacting, and interdependent. 
Air flight, radio, television, and projected spacial explora- 
tion crisscross meridians and longitudes; consolidation of the 
globe has thrown closer together the immense diversity of 
cultures, arts, racial and national groups. This change is a 
fact of profound importance for the international relations 
of every country, and especially of our own. 

The effect of change is a deep and pervasive challenge 
both to the Asians and to us. We must harmonize older 
patterns of emotions, beliefs and intentions satisfactorily with 
a fluctuating environment. Accepting a telescoped time-span, 
absorbing a constant novelty, and encompassing a total world 
is the uniqueness of today’s life. For most people, and for 
the conservative past historic rhythms of Asia, today’s world 
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is difficult. The adjustment is abrupt, blunt, and sudden. As 
Alfred Whitehead has indicated, it is of supreme importance 
for mankind today to possess “. . . a philosophic power of 
understanding the complex flux of the varieties of human 
societies instinctive grasp of the relevant features of 
social currents, the survey of society from the standpoint of 
generality.” 
Ill. THE QUESTION OF VALUES 

The first step in understanding what is happening in Asia, 
therefore, is to determine the focal concepts and human values 
which Asian leaders and Asian people themselves are selecting 
to shape the particular purposes of each free country in Asia. 
In a word, these values arise with especial force in Asia out 
of the aftermath of the past and the aspirations of the future. 

There is an interesting cyclical interaction between the 
East and the West. First, Asia influenced the Mediterranean- 
Aclantic cultures, in arts, customs, and philosophy. Then, 
during the past few centuries Europe and America profoundly 
affected Asia and still do. In the future, the cycle may pos- 
sibly swing back again, at least part way, for the energies 
and ideas released by emergent Asia have their unique points. 

The period 1500-1940 drastically and irreversibly altered 
the limited relations between the West and the East and the 
traditional configurations of Asia. The countries of the East 
changed little for centuries. Asian societies and cultures were 
static and rigid, despotic and conservative, agrarian and feudal. 
A small ruling class usually hereditary and forever auto- 
cratic held power. In the words of Joseph Conrad “this was 
the East of the Ancient navigators, so old, so mysterious, 
resplendent, somber, living and unchanged, full of danger 
and promise”. 

Then for some three centuries the alien rule, the military 
power, the technology, the manners and mores, and, above 
all, the ideas of the West, of Europe in particular, hit ancient 
Asia with the force of a tidal wave. Sir George Sansom in his 
study of this impact has written that “the intrusion of this 
disruptive, challenging element into the sequestered and con- 
servative life of Asia must be a dominant theme in the modern 
history of any Asian state”. 

Colonialism produced a legacy of bitterness. But it also 
generated the major tendencies of Nationalism, Westernism, 
and Modernism. The key factor, I believe, is to be found in 
the new leadership and the spirit of the people. The West 
developed and trained a smal! educated elite and gave it, and 
through it, the people the inspiration and the incentive toward 
freedom. Colonialism affected Asia. Out of the cauldron came 
a vivid, vibrant pattern of emotional drives: 

Revolt against alien rule as well as any discrimination and 
disparity; 

Equality with all races, nations, and individuals; 

Determination for a new destiny without oppression, pover- 
ty and misery; 

Cooperation among the countries of Asia and with the 

world at large. 
Needless to say the elements of Nationalism, Westernism, 
and Modernism that spark these forces display all the diversity 
that is Asia. There is no uniformity in details, in emphasis, 
in timing. But there is a common search for a new harmonious 
synthesis of values and purpose. There is taking place through- 
out Asia a synthesis derived from traditional forms and 
customs, the adaptation to Western impact, and the appli- 
cation of Asian responses to the contemporary world in flux. 

Everywhere that Asian leadership has had a chance to 
choose it has selected as focal values the concept of liberty, 


‘ the democratic process, and the importance of individual 


rights. At least in doctrine, if not always in practice, the 
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stress on individual morality in the Buddhist ethics, Islamic 
Law, Confucian humanism, and Hindu philosophy blend with 
the European and American emphasis on the dignity of man 
In general many Asian leaders have freely chosen these basic 
values: 

1. The equality of all men before the law. 

2. The inalienable rights of men which governments must 

neither deny nor abridge. 

3. The greatest good of the greatest number. 

4. A government of laws responsive to the consent and 

needs of the people. 

Each free Asian country expresses these values and purposes 
in its own characteristic manner. Indonesia has embodied 
its Five Basic Principles in its constitution: Belief in God, 
Humanism, Nationalism, Sovereignty of the People, and 
Social Justice. The Three Principles of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen form 
the creed of free Chinese. The constitutions of Korea and the 
Philippines embody much the same democratic principles as 
our own. Burma has undertaken its national program called 
Pyidawtha and is seeking to revive the religious influence of 
Buddhism. Viet-Nam, the newest republic in Asia, has just 
drafted a constitution upholding human freedoms. According 
to Asian pronouncements and declarations the current ob- 
jectives of their present value systems are national inde- 
pendence and individual freedom, human welfare and social 
justice, and peace. In the phrase from the American Con- 
stitution so often repeated in Asia—life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The challenging question is whether the people of Asia 
will fully accept and share these human values and social 
purposes over the long run. This is an issue primarily for 
the Asian 'eaders and peoples who in instance after instance 
have freely chosen such goals. It is up to them to nourish 
and safeguard what they value most. We can only supplement 
their efforts. 

In considering this question of basic values, it is well to 
acknowledge that their existence is challenged by a not 
altogether favorable environment. Anyone who has traveled, 
taught, or fought in any part of Asia has seen the low value 
placed on human life, for the concepts of social justice, 
individual liberty, and equal opportunity are new. Freedom 
will be hard to preserve and easy to overturn in an environ- 
ment that has become conditioned to authoritarian rule, 
paternalism and repression from the top. The demands of the 
compressed sequence and the extensive innovations of con- 
temporary life may not allow new creeds and a new orientation 
time to sink their roots. A much worse colonialism, Red slave 
colonialism, is seeking to engulf these lands. 

The survival of human values in Asia is part of the same 
world ideological contest of this century—freedom or tyranny. 
Impatient for results and pressed with insistent demands to 
produce stability and end poverty, Asians could have taken 
from them, or themselves abandon the values and purpose of 
human freedoms if they become disillusioned or desperate 
over disappointments of their own failures or of the short- 
comings of their friends. Nevertheless, while the future is 
unknown and the present clouded, Asia may discover that 
the very novelty and utility of the Western concepts of 
human rights and social purposes contain their own power 
of growth and survival. There is sometimes no stopping a 
triumphant idea which has found its moment in history. 

What does the great challenging question of values in 
Asia mean to us in America? It can have the most serious 
implications for our own way of life. The ultimate direction 
of Asia may well influence our own destiny. Therefore, we 
must help ensure the growth and survival of Free Asia. This 
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means first that we must understand the judgments and 
decisions of our Asian friends. 

We as a nation must also fully realize that we share in 
common with the leaders of Asia the basic and universal 
values that inspired our own Republic: the dignity of man, 
the welfare of the individual, and the right of self-government. 
The recent Prime Minister of Burma, U Nu, voiced the 
opinion in Philadelphia last year “. . . The ideas of the Ameri- 
can revolution are today the most explosive of all forces, 
more explosive in their capacity to change the world than 
B-52s or even atomic bombs.” 

This similarity or community of ideals and purposes is 
perhaps the most poignant part of the challenge to us in 
contemporary Asia. How can we let them fail here or there? 
We must not. We must be true to our own ideals. Asians 
are sensitive to discrimination. If we understand and respect 
the Asians’ various approaches to freedom and if we wisely 
deal with some troublesome differences, then we can rightfully 
and helpfully join in the new pioneering of freedom in Asia. 
Here is a striking opportunity for America. An Indonesian 
friend of mine has said: 

“The job of building our own house for the first time 

generates a sense of exhilaration, perhaps long forgotten 

by older nations which have become settled in their ways.” 

So much of the Asian experience today reminds us of our 
own that we can have the sympathy and the generosity to 
join hands with them in the American frontier spirit of the 
good neighbor and trusted partner. However much the Ameri- 
can spirit may be misunderstood, mocked or maligned abroad, 
we should hold fast to our faith that the vitality of our free 
institutions, the creativity of our own pioneering outlook, 
and the energies unleashed by humanitarian ideals can con- 
tribute to making a better life in this total world. We will 
need foresight and intelligence to make use of the new 
economic, biological, technological, and psychic forces in an 
imaginative, constructive way as distinct from the static, 
negative, and destructive purposes of totalitarian communism. 
Thac can be our most noble response to the summons of 
Asia's challenge. As Walt Whitman wrote in his Passage to 
India 

“Lands found and nations born, thou born America 
For purpose vast...” 


lV. THE PrRosPpECTS OF POLITICAL FREEDOM 


The effective translation of social purposes and national 
values into concrete results is the function of politics and 
government, the management of public affairs in Aristotle's 
concept. A dramatic, exciting experiment is going on in Asia. 
With astonishing uniformity the newly-independent nations 
and most of the countries never subjugated have selected the 
general form of constitutional representative government. 
Everywhere the leaders of Asia have so far rejected traditional 
political institutions centering around hereditary absolutism. 
As many observers have noted, one of the remarkable con- 
sequences of the aftermath of colonialism has been the “West- 
ernism or Westernization of the political process in Asia, 
in one form or another. 

By and large the components have been the standard ones: 
written constitutions, fundamental political and civil rights, 
secret elections and universal suffrage, responsible legislatures, 
accountable executives, and an independent judiciary. Asians 
had no experience in the democratic process and representative 
machinery. Yet during the past few years these have been 
put into operation with surprising initial success. Consider 
elections in countries of mass illiteracy and low standards of 
living. This is the telling, exciting political story in Asia. 
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It has worked so far. India had an election of 107 million. 
Nearly a year ago some 40 million Indonesians conducted 
their first general election. The Philippines, Ceylon, Burma, 
Cambodia, Laos, Viet-Nam, Malaya, and Singapore have al! 
gone to the polls during the past year in nation-wide voting 
for candidates and parties. 

Much of the political process in any country is its internal 
affair. Much of the current politics of Asia is unstudied and 
unknown. But the United States in its official dealings with 
independent Asia at this stage of their development runs into 
four key elements of representative government there: 

First, the nationalist movements and revolutionary drive 
that liberated the country from alien rule and formulated the 
goals of independence shared by the leadership, the urban 
groups, and the large rural population. As many have noted, 
nationalism sets the stage but canot enact the drama of new 
freedom. The winning of a revolution is often easier to achieve 
than the management of its consequences. 

Secondly, unitary national political leadershyp built around 
the nucleus of a dominant personality and the nationalist 
revolutionary movement rather than multiple political op- 
position, although there may be some minor factions outside 
the national coalescence, and that in some imstances consists 
of several parties or groups. Nuclear leadership is also similar 
to our experience in the first decade of the Republic. Asian 
examples are: Sun Yat-Sen and Chiang Kai-shek, and the 
Kuomintang; Gandhi, Nehru, and the Congress Party; Aung 
San, U Nu and the Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League in 
Burma; Sukarno and Hatta in Indonesia; Magsaysay and the 
Nationalist Party in the Philippines, Syngman Rhee in Korea, 
Ngo Dinh Diem and the national revolutionary parties in 
Free Viet-Nam and the Sangkum and Prince Norodom in 
Cambodia. 

Thirdly, the growth of a post-revolutionary administrative 
group competent to carry out the program of the revolution 
under the complex and trying conditions of contemporary 
society. The tendency toward state control and planning 
combined with the appalling lack of trained persons and the 
need to create and man a host of new organizations may place 
the success or failure of each country’s program on the over- 
worked talents of this small, but growing key group of young 
men and women. They must carry on the pioneering spirit 
and produce_the results their older leaders promised for the 
revolution or reform. 

Fourthly, partscypation of the rural communities im revolu- 
tionary movements and national programs. Inasmuch as most 
of Asia is rural, the participation and loyalty of the farmers 
and their families are crucial to the survival of the democratic 
process and human values in Asia. 

Fortunately, many Asian leaders are realizing the vital 
importance of enlisting the support and the energies of the 
rural people whose lot has been so wretched and ignored. 
President Magsaysay is emphasizing an imaginative rural 
development program to improve living conditions in the 
20,000 barrios in the Philippines. President Diem and the 
Vietnamese Government have undertaken their own civic 
action program in the villages and hope to follow it up with 
a long-range community development and land reform plans. 
The purpose of the Pyidawtha program in Burma is to 
encourage initiative for self-help at the village level and to 
promote public appreciation in the villages of the national 
welfare program. India has an ambitious community develop- 
ment project. Perhaps a truly significant enterprise for Ameri- 
cans is the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction on 
Taiwan. Two Americans are among its five-man membership 
under Chinese chairmanship. It has made a distinctive ap- 
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proach in leadership training, democratic processes, and land 
tenure. It is a truism that unless Asian governments and 
external assistance can satisfy the aroused farmers and urban 
dwellers to some modest extent the nationalist revolutions and 
constitutional institutions will be rejected. 

When looked at objectively, the environment for such 
government in Asia is not altogether propitious. In considering 
our response to the political challenge of Asia we must take 
into account many obstacles facing nationalist leaders today. 
There are first the implacable conditions of poverty, illiteracy 
and confusion. As everyone knows, children without rice 
and men without jobs cannot live on ballots. Next is the 
stealthy conniving of communist subversion constantly seeking 
to undermine the independent nationalist governments, alien- 
ate and befuddle their support, and exploit every weakness to 
seize power. The effectiveness of Communist organization 
shows up in their gains in the recent elections in Burma and 
Indonesia. And thirdly there are inherent weaknesses. Some 
of the traditional political concepts of Asia are not conducive 
to humanitarian democratic ideals and purposes. Political 
experience has not long included national elections, parties, 
individual rights, for example, although there has been an 
interesting kind of village democracy in many parts of Asia. 
The tremendous demands of national programs and lack of 
resources may crack the present muclear leadership before a 
new political and social system can be created sufficiently 
experienced and elastic to absorb the stresses of eventual 
diversion and new leadership. The government may still seem 
far away to the people. And finally a series of administrative 
weaknesses which seem endemic with new governments may 
cause their downfall. In a word, they may attempt too much 
too soon with too little. They inherit a legacy of revolutionary 
promissory notes, good in themselves. New popular aspira- 
tions accumulate—the people insist on results. 

Ideals and practices are separated by a wide gap in time 
and resources: Asian ministers speak urgently, even nervously, 
of the handful of years they have to carry out their programs. 
But the aims and apparatus of the social welfare state are 
complicated and hard to manage. They require a large body 
of talented administrators and experienced experts. Countries 
emerging from colonial cocoons and societies in which the 
population is illiterate and scientifically untrained do not 
have a pool of such skills. They have hardly any at all to 
begin with, as Indonesia, Laos, Viet-Nam and Burma know. 
There is no middle class in most of Asia. Local government 
apparently is losing its vitality and utility, at least for the 
time being, while a process of centralization and urbanization 
absorbs the energies of the hard-pressed officials. The lack 
of a tradition or a concept of public service and the tendency 
towards corruption, monopolistic practices, and self-perpet- 
uating cliques in the parties and departments of Asian govern- 
ments conceivably could lead to the breakdown of responsive 
representative government. The centrifugal force of linguistic 
or racial minorities adds to the fragility of many new Asian 
governments. 

It is prudent to make ‘allowance for the possibility that 
in time the great experiment could fail. Some Asian countries 
could turn to some form of the age-old pattern of autocracy 
Alternate ways would be communist autocracy such as has 
been foisted on mainland China, or a new oligarchy, civil or 
military. But, the returns on the present arrangements have 
hardly started to come in, and they are encouraging so far. 

Our response should be to help keep it so to the extent 
that it is proper for us to do so. We should, first of all, 
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have an interest in seeing through an experiment for which 
we in so mary cases are the inspiration or for which our 
own past and current experience serve as a useful guide. We 
can, if we are thoughtful and adroit, help our Asian friends 
to dispense with some of the painful errors we made and 
to profit from our practice. The American system has 
greatly influenced the current constitutions and political ar- 
rangements of the Philippines, Korea, Japan, Viet-Nam and 
Burma. Indonesia, now considering the basic constitutional! 
issues of presidential or cabinet-type executive and federal 
Or uMitary government, is interested in how our forms work. 
The Federation of Malaya is about to go through the process 
of creating a constitution. 

Secondly, we need some general criteria for describing the 
efficacy and the character of Asian constitutions and govern 
ments so that we will not lose our perspective. To some they 
appear too loose, too alien. To others, they may seem too 
strong, too Asian. The distinguished Indian Ambassador to 
the United States has reminded us quite appropriately that 
democratic political development in Asia need not necessarily 
follow the same pattern as Western types of parliamentary 
or presidential forms of government. Professor Emerson of 
Harvard, in his useful survey of “Representative Government 
in Southeast Asia” has suggested an approach: 


“No one should come to the study of Southeast Asian 
political institutions with the fixed preconceptions that 
they should conform to established Western models 
No single political formula can be set up by which to 
measure whether or not a society reaches the goals implicit 
in the democratic creed. Ultimate judgment rests not upon 
conformity to institutional frameworks which have been 
established elsewhere, but upon the ability of the citizen 
of high or low estate to make his voice heard and to live 
in the conviction that the government of his society is not 
a remote and alien enterprise but a living process in which 
he participates on equal terms. These are things of which 
Southeast Asia has known little in the past, and toward 
which it now strives.” ? 


Western friends and observers sometimes are anxious lest 
the tendency toward unitary nuclear leadership and strong 
executive powers unwittingly reinstitute traditional authori- 
tarianism lying latent, and restrict or stifle the democratic 
process and individual rights. However, an essential aspect 
of the political challenge to us in Asia is the necessity to 
realize the need for executive leadership and to tolerate a 
wide variation of direction in the political process, subject 
to the broad criteria suggested by Emerson. If free Asia suc- 
cessfully makes the transition to relatively stable government, 
develops real democratic participation, and eradicates illiter- 
acy, the forms of democracy and the functions of the State are 
bound to be different from ours. But the results will be 
favorable. We must on our side show an awareness of the 
full, legitimate scope of the democratic process, its minimum 
essence and its endless search for improvement. On some 
such formula of breadth and tolerance we can work out a 
practical understanding with Asians based on the sharing of 
common purposes and ultimate values. 

In the third place, a spirit of tolerance on both sides is 
important if we are to meet this challenge of politics because 
there are different approaches on many important issues 
besides political development. Asians put more current stress 
on the evils of colonialism and less on communism than we 
are inclined to. We have a different view of free enterprise, 
state planning, and socialism. In diplomatic affairs, the Asians 
often diverge from our positions. It is important not to over- 
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estimate the difficulties of these divergencies, in view of the 
wide area of basic agreements. 

Finally, the survival of freedom requires our sympathy, en- 
couragement and support for those groups and movements 
sharing our broad purposes and generally enhancing our 
interests. The critical developments in South Viet-Nam in 
1955 confronted us with a dramatic challenge. The political 
issue turned on the continuation in office of Ngo Dinh Diem 
whom many Vietnamese and foreigners, officially or otherwise, 
considered finished. Without his stout-hearted leadership at 
that moment, Viet-Nam could have collapsed. A somewhat 
unconventional revolutionary nationalism quickly organized 
itself in Viet-Nam supporting Ngo Dinh Diem’s leadership. 
Other forces in Viet-Nam and in the Free World stood by 
him. Art this crucial confusing moment of trial in Viet-Nam 
the Department of State, pressed for an opinion on the situ 
ation, declared that: 

“The United States has great sympathy for a nationalist 
cause that is free and effective. For this reason we have been 
and are continuing to support the legal government of Ngo 
Dinh Diem.” 

The courageous struggle of the Vietnamese to work out their 
destiny by themselves and to formulate a new sense of national 
purpose has won the admiration of the United States and the 
Free World. To support President Ngo Dinh Diem and to 
aid the Vietnamese people in the rehabilitation and recon- 
struction of a country ravaged by eight ruinous years of civil 
and international war is consistent with our historic policy 
of supporting the aspirations of freedom and independence. 

In general, the challenge of Asia and our interests there 
indicate that we seek and support a democratic leadership 
which is vigorous, hard-headed and competent to deal swiftly 
and effectively with domestic problems and with various 
communist attempts at subversion or even aggression. It fol- 
lows from the development of the key elements in Asian 
politics that we sometimes have little choice in supporting 
the current nuclear leadership. Those who criticize some of 
these groups fail to realize that governments in the Free World 
cannot always pick and choose their associates. However, 
the other two elements—the new administrative group and 
community development are very much open to growth and 
change as a result of outside suppor: and stimulus. One of 
the most far-reaching aspects of the challenge of Asia is 
whether the West which finds so many Western-style govern- 
ments in Asia will help them quickly accumulate the 
essential skills and talents to meet the problem of poverty 
and diplomatic adjustments abroad. 


V. THe PROBLEM OF POVERTY AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


As elsewhere in the world, the people of Asia demand 
relief from the grinding toil of backbreaking work, the 
gnawing discomforts of poor food and .wretched living, and 
the hopeless wheel of life. Their leaders seek the modernity 
of industrialization and technology to meet the rising ex- 
pectations of the people. Every government in Asia has em- 
barked on programs of economic growth. The whole political 
process is being geared from top to bottom and reverse to 
solve the problem of poverty. The rate of success in achieving 
economic targets will play a major role in the ultimate choice 
between the democratic process or the Communist system. 

Except for Japan, the Asian countries have inherited 
primarily agricultural economies with low per capita incomes, 
little if any surplus for saving and investment and sharply 
limited diversification of output. They lack modern skills and 
capital. A continuous increase in population creates something 
of an economic squirrel cage. The rate and nature of economic 
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growth is just able to keep up with the added number of 
mouths to feed. Accordingly, if the Asians are to break out 
of this economic squirrel cage they will need external re- 
sources in both goods and training. Many friendly countries 
can provide an assortment of these, but, until the recent debut 
of Soviet Russia and Communist China into the field, the 
United States has been the principal source of assistance. 

The problem of poverty and economic welfare involves us 
and the Asians in a series of complex issues: 

|. The Choices for Asian Economic Policy. Asian govern- 
ments must calculate the amount of industrialization, consumer 
satisfaction, and agricultural development necessary to carry 
out political objectives and compatible with available resources. 
This means a system of priorities and some hard decisions. 
There is never enough to go around to satisfy everyone and 
build everything at once. Moreover, the nature of economic 
development is still illusory, for we do not know enough 
about its process and structure always to decide the correct 
action to take. What actually are the expectations of the people 
in various Asian countries? The means as well as the targets 
also have to be selected: how much planning and state 
direction is necessary, can private enterprise be developed, 
will foreign private investment and foreign government aid 
be requested and accepted as part of the national fund for 
economic development? 

2. The Gap Between the Possibility of Physical Performance 
and National Goals. Despite improving efforts in economic 
growth, the gap between promise and performance is still 
distressingly wide. Poverty and low standards of living remain. 
The total amount of resources needed to begin and sustain the 
complicated process of economic growth is immense. Some 
economists have calculated the magnitudes of the external 
component at one to three billion dollars a year for an in- 
definite period. The theoretical requirements for skilled man- 
power are almost imexhaustibly great, for the stupendous 
problem facing less-developed countries is to accumulate, 
absorb and utilize capital and talent in a short time sequence. 
Asian needs when viewed in the abstract greatly exceed the 
total of indigenous and external resources so far made avail- 
able; but Asia’s own ability effectively to absorb external aid 
also sets practical limits. 

3. The Contest Between the Democratic Way and the 
Totalitarian Technique. It is in Asia that the protagonists 
of freedom or force meet in today’s world, for here the 
methods of both are being tried out. The competition is 
deliberately dramatized in the different approaches of India 
and Communist China. As many Indians and others have 
remarked, the success of these alternatives will influence the 
economic and ideological pattern for all Asia. But I would 
hasten to add that the effectiveness of the free way in other 
Asian countries will also shape Asian developments. It 
should be emphasized that the Japanese people are making 
a swift and strong recovery from the effects of war and defeat 
which also illustrates what can be done by a free system. 

4. The Cooperation Between the Economies of Japan and 
South Asia for Valid Mutual Benefit. This is a complicated 
and delicate matter, but effective handling of its difficulties 
and potentialities can do much to answer some of the economic 
decisions of Asian governments, narrow the gap between 
resources and requirements, and win the test with Soviet 
theories and techniques as applied by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Japan depends on markets for its manufactures and 
possesses the facilities for trade and investment. Much of the 
rest of Asia has the materials but needs the skills. A suitable 
regional, cooperative endeavor could relate the two, but would 
have to be so arranged as to assure economic progress and 
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national development satisfactory to the nations of South 
Asia. The United States also has a real interest in the vitality 
and stability of Japan's economy. Japan is just about the 
American farmer's best market abroad and our second or third 
best single customer during the past three years. 

5. Communist Economic Assistance. The total economic 
output of the Soviet Bloc now amounts to more than half that 
of the United States, an expansion obtained at appalling 
human cost and misery, for it concentrates on heavy industry 
and military weapons—not on goods and services for people. 
But, the Soviet rulers are probably counting on this large 
material increase to help them shift the balance of power in 
the world. This growth has made possible so-called Com- 
munist “economic assistance” (in reality economic penetra- 
tion) for less developed countries in Asia and elsewhere and 
an expansion of commercial trade. The new element of Soviet 
bloc loans in the world economic picture began in 1954 and 
now amounts to at least half a billion if not more. In Asia, 
this has already involved Afghanistan, India, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, and Indonesia. It is still a novelty, too recent to evaluate 
with any assurance. But it is certainly not disinterested. Com- 
munist aid is designed to promote the influence and power 
of Russia and China by exploiting tensions and stresses in 
Asia, penetrating key political and social groups, and attracting 
trade, training, and technological dependence toward the 
Soviet orbit. This is another aspect of the ceaseless Communist 
probing for openings and weaknesses to manipulate all along 
the Eurasian arc. Initial communist assistance and loans have 
been rapidly executed, with a minimum of negotiations or 
terms. What the ultimate performance will be is still unknown, 
but it would appear that the Soviet bloc is undertaking a 
calculated, coordinated long-term campaign in the economic 
field in Asia. We cannot afford to ignore communist aid as 
a competitor in this field. But the response of the United 
States should be to continue to stress our concern and improve 
our support for the independence and development of the 
less developed countries per se as the President and the 
Secretary of State have stated. 

The attitude of the United States toward the hard problem 
of poverty and these various complex aspects of it in Asia 
must take into account the contemporary world economic 
situation. Today, the United States plays a unique role. We 
produce about 40 percent of the world’s goods and services 
with only 6 percent of the world’s population. Secondly, 
we have such a position in a world economic pattern that 
has itself drastically changed since the last century. Then, 
an orderly and delicately-balanced system of private enter- 
prise and foreign investment among a few independent 
economic entities prevailed over most of the globe under the 
influence of the European powers, Great Britain primarily. 
Now, a large number of independent states in addition to 
European and American countries are all seeking indus- 
trialization and economic growth; the central government 
everywhere has assumed the responsibility, in greatly varying 
degrees, for assuring full employment and economic progress; 
the opportunities for private investment and the flow of capital 
have tended to become channelled and governed by inter- 
national institutions and political conditions; the insatiable 
demands of advancing technology extend the discovery and 
procurement of natural resources all over the face of the earth: 
and, finally, the swift growth of population is continually 
expanding the needs for human satisfactions everywhere. In 
essence, the vast change in our contemporary world is the 
emergence of aspirations, expectations, and requirements of 
the whole mass of the population in every country demanding 
satisfaction. 
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These key factors create a series of tasks for the United 
States in Asia. First of all, the whole free world, including 
the United States and Asia, must work together to promote 
economic progress and stability in a total world which no 
longer allows isolated existence. We depend on Asia for 
nearly all our rubber, copra, jute, tea, silk, shellac, and for 
more than half our supplies of tungsten, tin, manganese, mica, 
hemp, and spices. During five years, 1951-1955, U. S. exports 
to Asia averaged about 14% of total U. S. exports. The health 
and stability of our economy is a decisive factor in maintaining 
economic strength of free nations. The disposal of our agri- 
cultural surplus in Asia and the pricing of Asian raw materials 
have profound impact on their economies. 

Secondly, over the next decade or two, we can be certain 
that the less developed nations will require a steady intlow 
of resources and skills from industrial countries to carry out 
national programs in a democratic process. External assist- 
ance will be needed for some time as the key component in 
stimulating the start and maintaining the momentum of eco 
nomic growth. We can recall that our own experience in 
the 19th century followed somewhat this pattern, but at a 
much slower pace. The Free World should try to assure an 
adequate flow of skills and capital into Asia. This is a purpose 
of the Colombo Plan and the World Bank. 

We cannot let the political experiment in freedom fail in 
Asia because the problem of poverty and the material contest 
with totalitarianism are not decisively met. A few figures on 
U. S. aid demonstrate our concrete intentions. The U. $ 
has assistance programs in 28 countries of which 14 are 
Asian. Since the Korean invasion in 1950, American economic 
aid to Asia has increased steadily from 20% in 1952 to 
45% in 1955 of our total economic assistance. The program 
of all types of aid for 1956 for Asia amounted to about 14 
billion dollars out of some 24 billions for the total program 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, the nine countries 
in Eastern Asia or the Far East—Korea, Japan, China (Tai 
wan), the Philippines, Viet-Nam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, 
and Indonesia received 53% of U. S. world-wide economic 
and technical assistance, about 760 million dollars. In 1953 
they received 12% and Europe 66%. American companies 
and private investment are aiso contributing tO improving 
economic growth in Asia, and also to promoting a better 
understanding of the worthwhile virtues of American enter 
prise. 

In the third place, we must recognize that Asian economi 
growth will be diverse, continuous, and complicated, in view 
of the fact that per capita productivity is only 4% of ours 
In his message to Congress of March 19, 1956, the President 
pointed out the necessity for continuity and flexibility in 
providing assistance. Effective external aid should proceed 
evenly and flexibly in Asia to assure stability, impact, an 
efficient absorption. The Asians, among others, would like to 
have some general notion of the continuity of assistance in 
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acquiring training, equipment, and facilities which require 
time to obtain and which must be meshed carefully into 
long-term national plans and projects. Asian ministries prefer 
to be able to budget their total resources, foreign and domesti 
several years in advance, establish priorities which will stick, 
and meet their economic targets on time if possible. 
Fourthly, I believe that both the prospects of political 
freedom and the problem of poverty lead to the virtually 
self-evident proposition that the training of a sufficient number 
of competent leaders and experts to produce results is a key 
feature in assistance for Asia. The crying need for skills 
is a prime priority. It is in this area that the educational 


facilities of the United States and the similar tropical en 
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vironment of many Latin American Republics can contribute 
to Asian needs. The Russians clearly realize that technical 
assistance is significant, as evidenced by the fact that they 
are moving into this field. 


Fifthly, the issues of poverty and economic growth will 
involve us in a variety of different approaches from those of 
the Asians. Their heritage of colonialism, suspicions of 
Western motives and capitalism, and impatience for quick 
results generate points of view and perspectives contrasting 
to ours in economic matters. While the Western-educated 
Asian leaders believe in the democratic process and individu- 
alistic human values, some of them tend to choose govern- 
mental direction and various types of socialistic techniques 
to promote individual human welfare, instead of relying 
primarily on private enterprise and foreign investment to do 
the job. Asian countries have few business managers. Com- 
merce and industry are often in the hands of Chinese and 
Westerners. Since there is no middle class, and the population 
expects miracles in economic and social progress not in a 
generation but overnight, there is a tendency to accept state 
planning as a way out. We must recognize that this tendency 
creates an issue of method of some importance. In my view, 
however, the pragmatic test of time and experience will be 
a better advocate than theoretic arguments as to the relative 
efficacy of various methods and institutions to promote eco- 
nomic growth. 

Then, too, Asians put different stress and priority on the 
various choices of economic growth than will American 
ofhcials and foreign advisers. The argument usually involves 
the rate and degree of industrialization. Here the Asians 
sometimes want to move faster than many Westerners would 
consider as sound. Asians may be more prone to experiment 
with aid from the Soviet bloc and trade with Communist 
China than would seem prudent or profitable to us. 


Finally, the prospects for quick economic improvement in 
Asia face many unknowns for economic development is only 
one factor in many. It is too early to tell whether the general 
aspirations of the people will be reasonably satisfied, deferred, 
or frustrated. There are initial signs that some specific eco- 
nomic progress is on its way. More and more goods and 
services in various Asian countries are being set aside for 
investment and per capita production is increasing in the 
Philippines, Thailand, Burma, and Malaya for example. But 
we really know only that vast forces are moving and changes 
only now are beginning to take shape. Asian leaders and 
technicians have an intense, idealistic will to achieve their 
goals. Therein may lie the ultimate answer. 

The American response to their efforts has been generous 
and sympathetic, many Asians declare. But we all do need 
to keep in mind that the position of the donor is often un- 
comfortable, beset with unexpected headaches and disappoint- 
ments. In our programs of aid, our ways are often misunder- 
stood, requests are made on us which we cannot fuifill; and 
critics frequently attack our motives. Ir does not necessarily 
follow that outside financial help immediately ensures friend- 
ship or favorable consideration, nor that such should be an 
object of aid. The important point is that our policy is to 
help preserve independence and freedom. Our style, manner, 
and attitude in contributing to the national development of 
free nations will have more long-run effect than the size of 
our outlays. Dollars are only instruments—legal tender, albeit 
needed. Indispensable is the’ human tender—the friendly 
expression, the firm hand-clasp, and the sincere follow- 
through: the practice of effective diplomacy with leaders and 
people in a total world. 
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VI. THE ADJUSTMENT TO A WORLD COMMUNITY 


A bond of shared experiences and purposes exists between 
America and Asia apart from the many strands that link us 
with the Mediterranean-Atlantic community. In the Federalist 
Papers Alexander Hamilton wrote: 

“Africa, Asia and America have successively felt European 
domination. . . . Let the thirteen States, bound together in 
a strict and indissoluble union, concur im erecting one great 
American system superior to the control of trans-Atlantic 
force or influence, and able to dictate the terms of the con- 
nection between the old and the new world.” 

The Asians today are working out the connection between 
themselves and the rest of the world on their own terms and 
by associations of their own choosing. 

The foreign policies of each Asian government are de- 
signed to maintain their independence and to help keep peace 
in the world. Asians are particularly concerned over threats 
to peace and vehemently oppose war in the atomic age because 
it would undo their efforts to build new nations. To achieve 
these basic goals, it is significant that the Asian nations, and 
particularly the smaller ones, should immediately enter into 
international associations and develop their international and 
diplomatic relations. As relatively weak, uncertain and hard- 
pressed countries, some or all of them might have been in- 
clined to remain alone by themselves—cautious, reticent, and 
preoccupied with their own internal problems. Instead, each 
newly-independent nation has sought and valued membership 
in the United Nations and played an active part in its organs. 
The extensive participation of Asian governments in every 
international organization is a measure of their world out- 
look today. We have every reason to be thankful that so 
many countries and such a large segment of humanity have 
responsibly and eagerly joined with others to help build a 
world community in peace. 

One of the diplomatic challenges to Asians in adjusting 
suddenly to a total world is in finding and cultivating their 
neighbors. Colonialism carved Asia into insulated compart- 
ments. The Burmese, Indonesians, and Vietnamese learned 
much of England, Holland, and France but nothing of each 
other. Independence is slowly splicing Asia together, as Asians 
rediscover their kinship and common interests. Asians are 
coming to know each other as never before, fascinated with 
similarities of dress, customs, and traditions amidst such 
diversity. They indicate that they have much to learn from 
each other and much to share. Although each Asian revolution 
has its uniqueness, they all proceed through the same painful 
process of rapidly unraveling the connections with the 
colonial heritage and immediately establishing independent 
institutions—banks, enterprises of all sorts, embassies and a 
civil service. However, it would seem that each is still too 
bound up in its own development to promote active interests 
in effective regional associations as yet. Yet, the possibilities 
of regional contacts should not be overlooked. The Asians have 
actively participated in the Colombo Plan and ECAFE. The 
Bandung Conference showed many common bonds, as well 
as differences. The countries of Southeast Asia may eventually 
find that some form of mutual association organized on a 
regional basis might be useful in various endeavors. We know 
from the Organization of American States the value of re- 
gional organizations. There has been initiated a modest form 
of regional economic collaboration in the Mekong Valley 
with Laos, Thailand, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam. Without close 
mutual support the small Asian countries will be more vul- 
nerable to predatory alien influences. 

Despite the will for peace in Asia, there is in reality only 
an uneasy truce at best—an ominous interlude. Notwithstand- 
ing some soothing assurances and a few generous gestures, 
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the Communist mask in Asia cannot conceal its arsenal of 
hostility towards its free neighbors and its goal of Com- 
munist Asia. The Communist objective has been to dominate 
the manpower of China, the industry of Japan, and the raw 
materials of South Asia. Lenin wrote : 

“First we will take Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia, 

and then we'll surround America, that last citadel of 

capitalism. We won't have to attack, it will fall into our 

lap like an overripe fruit.” 
Leninism was concocted in the pre-atomic, divided world of 
colonial empires. But it seems to me significant that the 
post-Stalin rulers of Russia have so conspicuously reverted to 
the leadership of Lenin and Marx. The challenge of Asia to 
the United States and to Asia itself is again underscored, for 
legend has it that Lenin said the route to Paris lay through 
Asia. Khrushchev and Bulganin, the disciples, spent several 
weeks personally cultivating India, Burma, and Afghanistan. 
The Soviets are working on Japan and Indonesia, and are 
playing up to other Asian nations. So far as the world knows, 
neither the Russians nor the Chinese have renounced their 
aims of world control. 

The supremely critical international problem in Asia today 
is the Communist threat to the peace, stability and inde- 
pendence of the free Asian nations. Many of Asia’s problems 
would still confront the world even in the absence of Com- 
munist power. But the combined Russian-Chinese campaign 
of political cajoling, economic enticement, military threat, and 
relentless subversion stretches out like a giant octopus. The 
ramifications of this new style offensive once again challenge 
our own interests in the world, and require the development 
of policies to meet the issues of neutrality and collective 
security in light of the diverse reactions of Asians to the 
Communist threat. 

What are our basic responses to the Asian adjustments to 
the World community and the threat to peace in Asia? It 
is essential to fashion an accurate formulation and an effective 
application of real national interests as distinct from senti- 
mental attachments, parochial indifference, or exaggerated 
aims. Simply put, we need a world of liberty to sustain our 
own freedom in an overcrowded shrinking planet. During 
150 years American diplomacy could conduct a finely-calcu- 
lated continental and hemispheric policy to keep our alien 
influence and preserve our free environment. But the total 
world of today has extended the dimensions of world freedom 
and world peace. 

Accordingly, our interests can be stated briefly as follows: 

1. We encourage, as appropriate, social systems on the 
Eurasian continent which harmonize with our own along 
broad general lines of human freedoms and democratic 
rights. In such societies we have a stake, for their extinc- 
tion in a total world would bring the totalitarian terror to 
our own shores. Needless to say, we do not seek the exact 
image or replica of our own way of life, for we cherish the 
infinite variety and endless possibilities of freedom’s diver- 
sity. In Asia, then, it is in the interests of the United States 
to support the independence of the newly-independent 
nations. 

2. Our second interest is to prevent, if possible, the 
Eurasian continent from falling under the complete and 
effective control of a hostile power. In Asia, therefore, it is 
in the interests of the United States to seek a reduction in 
the power and influence of totalitarian communism hostile 
to the United States and the free counrties. 

The conquest of Japan, the capture of Southeast Asia, or the 
seizure of any one of the free Asian nations would seriously 
endanger these two long-term interests. 

Therefore, our collective arrangements in Asia have had 
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to concentrate on security. That is the meaning and purpose 
of SEATO. It is developing the machinery and the relationship 
among its members to deter aggression and subversion in 
Southeast Asia. Thanks to the hospitality and initiative of 
Thailand, the headquarters and the organs of SEATO operate 
in Bangkok. We have also joined in separate defensive ar- 
rangements with the Philippines, the Republic of Korea, the 
Republic of China, Australia, and New Zealand. With Japan 
we have a special security treaty. 

Collective security to deter aggression requires armed 
force. The aftermath of aggression in Korea and war in what 
was Indochina, and the build-up of Chinese, Korean, Vietna- 
mese, and Laotian Communist forces continue to threaten the 
peace in Asia. That explains our relatively large programs of 
military assistance to Korea, the Republic of China, and Viet- 
Nam, which absorb the bulk of our military aid in Asia. 
These are key geographic points on the shield of freedom in 
Asia. Behind them, lie the security forces of other friends 
and allies. And nearby are the mobile striking power and 
strategic reserve of the United States, as the new naval air 
base in the Philippines demonstrates. We cannot be sure of 
the intentions of the Moscow-Peiping Axis. We have a fair 
idea of its capacity to do great damage to the free countries in 
Asia. We do know it is in our interests to ensure their inde- 
pendence, encourage their political freedom and reduce their 
poverty. 

Asians do display different attitudes towards the threat 
of Communist aggression and Communist China. This causes 
some misunderstanding. In 1950 Asians uniformly condemned 
the North Korean aggression against the Republic of Korea. 
Of late, some Asians seek defensive treaties to deter aggression 
and subversion. But other Asian countries prefer what they 
call “nonalignment,” or “active neutrality.” They do not choose 
to join alliances pursuant to Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter for enhancing their security or that of their neighbors 
Yet, they do mean to protect and preserve their independence 
Many factors apparently explain the reasons for this “military 
nonalignment” or nongrouping: fear of the possible pre- 
dominant influence of strong Western power after colonial 
rule, pride in their new independence, sensitivity to any slight 
to their sovereignty, and a look at their inherent individual 
weakness vis-a-vis great powers. 

While these differences in approach do cause temporary 
problems, the general attitude of the United States has been 
expressed. The President stated our policy on April 22: 

“We have a vital interest in assuring that newly indepen- 

dent nations preserve and consolidate the free institutions 

of their choice.” 

In Manila on Independence Day, the Vice President defined 
other aspects of US. policy to the effect that 1) “We believe 
in the right of each nation to chart its own course and re- 
spect whatever decision it makes even though we do not fully 
agree with that decision; 2) we feel closer to those who 
stand with us as allies, but 3) we cherish the friendship of 
other nations who share our dedication to the principles of 
freedom and democracy even though they have not seen fit 
to ally themselves with us politically and militarily.” 

As for Communist China, the American attitude was ex- 
pressed recently in the unanimous resolutions of the Senate 
by 86-0 and the House of Representatives by 391-0 opposing 
admission of Red China into the United Nations. That bipar- 
tisan Congressional vote demonstrated the strength of Ameri- 
can feeling on that subject. We must, of course, recognize 
that there are differing Asian responses to the problem of 
Communist China. Some countries in Asia stress the factors 
of Asian race, China's power, and China's nearness. These are 
quite different from the factors that influence us in this ques- 
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ion. We stress the dangers of enhancing the prestige and the 
power of a regime which is using time in an effort to build 
the strongest military and political power in Asia, even if it 
takes a generation, and which is employing, at terrible human 
osts, a ruthless dictatorship and massive forced labor. We 
know of no instance yet in which such communism has freed 
any country from its rule or ceased to spread its power 


where it Can 


CONCLUSION 
Young America and new Asia, both now independent, have 
emerged into the general stream of world affairs in the 
twentieth century at a time of rapid change. Conditions of 
life in America and Asia may vary extremely, but the pace 


ind passion for betterment are shared. At many points the - 


basic human values and social purposes of Asia and America 
coincide. On many current issues of political outlook, economic 
forms, and foreign relations, important divergencies exist and 
more may arise. Yet it would be tragic and unnecessary to 


miss the opportunity to establish a harmony of purpose and 





in area of cooperation where there appears to be, for a while 
it least, a Community of ideals and a frontier of action. 
Asia is full of promise and danger, as Conrad wrote—The 


burgeoning generations growing and yet unborn around 
the rice fields, the fishing villages, and the rising factories 
have not yet come to speak up for what they will seek. Their 
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future leaders will not stem from any Western mold, speak- 
ing foreign tongues and steeped in foreign ways. Their as- 
pirations will later measure the results of the next few years 
to find them worthy or wanting. No one can forecast their 
choice, but anyone can see that they could turn from failure 
of freedom should its uneasy possibilities be lost. 

We in the United States will need to hold onto a firm 
balance for years to come in this era: neither too virtuous 
about our great advances nor too reserved over our short- 
comings; neither too intimate in friendship nor too sensitive 
to criticism; and neither so certain of our answers that we 
appear superior or paternal; nor so supple in our responses 
that we seem inconsistent or wavering. In an endless steeple- 
chase of human affairs, stamina and endurance, patience and 
persistence will be crucial. The American mark can be a 
dignity of conduct, a firmness of resolve, and a sincerity of 
purpose. 

It will be prepared to share with others the beneficial ad- 
vances and a perceptive understanding of the great changes 
in contemporary life. Its ultimate goal will not be to enslave 
mankind in any new form of tyranny which man has seldom 
avoided throughout history to our own time, but to enable 
the people of this planet to enjoy the endless possibility of 
advance in freedom which lies within grasp for the first time 
in history. That is the challenge of new Asia for the United 
States. 


Psycholcgical Warfare in 
Korea - Old and New 


INVENTION OF PRINTING SPURRED EDUCATION AND HELPED PREVENT CONQUEST 


By ROBERT T. OLIVER, author of SYNGMAN RHEE: THE MAN BEHIND THE MYTH; WHY WAR CAME IN KOREA: VERDICT 
IN KOREA; KOREA: FORGOTTEN NATION; Manager of The Korean Pacific Press; Professor at The Pennsylvania State University 


Delivered over Radio Station HLKA, Seoul, Korea, for the Korean Broadcasting System, August 3, 1956 


SYCHOLOGICAL Warfare is an old story in Korea— 

as well as a new one. It is a story of dramatic over- 

tones, with many practical lessons for dealing with 
Communism today 

Every schoolboy knows that printing with metal movable 
ype was invented in China (before Gutenberg )—which ts 
not true. It was invented in Korea. And its purpose was to 
combat the ideological warfare being waged by Russian im- 
perial totalitarianism—two hundred years before Gutenberg 
and six hundred years before Stalin! 

Every schoolboy also knows that the Far East is the land of 
hopeless, ignorant illiteracy—and neither is this true, so far 
s Korea is concerned. For the Republic of Korea has lifted it- 
self educationally by its own bootstraps into the top ten per 
cent of the most literate nations in the world. 

These two stories (the ancient invention of printing and 
the modern miracle of educational achievement) are two 
strands of the same story—the story of a people who know 
that the liberation of the minds of their total population ts 
the only solid foundation upon which to build national in- 
dependence and personal liberties. The Korean experience 
offers a sound guidance for winning both the cold war waged 
by Communism and also the age-long struggle to lift the 
masses of the world up to an educational level that will make 


true democracy possible for them 
The new literacy figures announced on August 2 by Minister 
of Education Choi Kyu-nam, of the Republic of Korea, reveal 


that 93.4 per cent of all Koreans above the age of six are now 
able to read and write. The figure itself, set against the back- 
ground of the 80 to 90 per cent of illiteracy in the vast popula- 
tions of Asia, India, the Middle East, Africa, and South 
America, is no less than startling. It is almost miraculous when 
it is compared with the facr that only eleven years ago, when 
Korea was liberated from Japan, 77.8 per cent of all Koreans 
were illiterate. 

The magnitude of the Korean educational achievement be- 
comes evident when the following facts are considered: 

The Japanese, during their occupation of Korea from 1910 
to 1945, limited Korean school attendance to a small fraction 
of the population. Although the Japanese residents in Korea 
constituted only 3.5 per cent of the population, almost as 
many Japanese as Koreans were admitted to the secondary 
schools, and in the colleges only a handful of Koreans were 
able to attend. Almost all the teachers were Japanese. The 
Korean language itself was prohibited. In 1945 there was not 
a single textbook in existence in the Korean language, for any 
grade or subject, from elementary schools through universities. 
Training facilities for teachers were non-existent. In short, 
with four-fifths of the population illiterate, the means of ed- 
ucation were almost completely lacking. And even so, within 
eleven years, illiteracy has been chopped back to a mere 6.6 per 
cent 

The answer to how this has been accomplished is in part 
the story of dedicated, intelligent, and zealous service by both 
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foreign (mostly American) and Korean educators, and in part 
the story of a historical tradition of education that gives Korea 
a truly unique status among the half of the human race which 
inhabits the Eastern hemisphere. 

Western style education (including the sciences and 
social sciences) was introduced into Korea some seventy 
years ago by Christian missionaries. President Syngman Rhee 
himself was first introduced to “Western learning” in the Pai 
Jai Mission School operated by Methodists in Seoul. Prior to 
that time, education in Korea (as in the Orient generally ) 
consisted almost exclusively of study of philosophical, - 
ligious, literary, and historical classics, most of them of antic ju 
origin. The purpose of this system was to enshrine and main- 
tain the cultural patterns of an ancient past Today, the em- 
phasis in the schools is foil y pawns al, following the theme, 
“You are educated in terms of what you are able to do.” 

Today in Korea, all but 262,130 of the 2,896,054 children 
aged 6-12 are in schoo]. With generous American aid, 50,000 
new class-rooms are being built every year. New college 
buildings are rising rapidly, with the aim of doubling the 
present enrolment of 34,000 students in fifty-five institutions 
of higher learning. And a modern printing plant in Seoul is 
turning out about seventeen million copies of textbooks a 
year—which are sold to the average cost of 
about 18c apiece. 

Behind these achievements lies a proud tradition of print- 
ing in Korea. Just when and how printing originated in the 
Orient are questions lost in the mists of antiquity. We know 
that book-making was a greatly respected occupation during 


students at an 


the Tang dynasty (618-907 A.D.) in C ey But, so far as 
is now known, all these books were inscribed by hand. During 
the Song dynasty, which came to the throne in 907, printing 


‘from wooden blocks was either invented or continued from 
the earlier period. Chinese books (more numerous than those 
of any other nation on earth) were widely distributed through 
central and northern Asia. 

In Korea, the Koryu dynasty commenced in 1021 the 
ambitious printing program of ancient times. Stimulus for 
it was provided by the “ideological warfare” 
Korea by Kai-Tan, an ambitious Mongolian 
sought to “soften up” Korea for later armed 
methods of infiltration and subversion remark 
those of present-day Communists. He dispatched agents 
Korea to spread among the people great 
which interpreted Buddhism as requiring the 
of the Korean people to the central priestly authority he had 
established in northern China. 

To combat this psychological the Koryu dynasty 
undertook to print from wooden blocks the entire “Dai-jang- 
kyang,” a set of native Korean interpretations of Buddhism, 
in 6,000 separate pamphlets. This massive printing program 
was completed after sixty-three years of sustained perseverance, 
in 1084. 

After this project was finished, Ui-chon (more formally 
known as Taegakkuksa ), son of the Korean King, Moon 
returned from his study in C} with the project of combin- 
ing with the Korean works all the ners iding 
Buddhism of China, Mongolia, Tibet, and Japan, to provide 
: comprehensive encyclopedia of Buddhist doctrines. In 1086 

e began the printing of his collection in 4,700 separate 
were, booklets—thus raising the total volumes in print in 
Korea at that time to 10,700 
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campaign during the invasion of K rea by the Mongols, in 
1232. For these early Russian imperialists never doubted that 


conquest could be made permanent only as the minds of the 
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conquered people were enslaved. It was one of history's most 


dramatic examples of an effort to “brain-wash” an entire 

population. . 
The Mongol armies 

Korean peninsula; but the Korean King, 


ing, took refuge with his court on Kangwha Island, in 


succeeded in occupying the entire 
instead of surrender 
the 
harbor of pachon, 

To counter the psychologic al warfare of the Mongols, the 


King ordered the reprinting of all the destroyed books, begin- 
ning in 1236. And out of this massive project, modern print- 
ing was born 

Rees ingwha Island had neither the resources of hard wood nor 


> pl lentiful skilled labor required to accomplish such a task 
wit ith ‘wooden block printing. Hence the printers experimented 
with other methods—first with porcelain type, then with type 
made of metal. The latter method proved far more 
and thus printing with metal movable type became 
Johannes Guten 


faces 
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firmly established—two hundred years before 


berg printed the first book in Europe. Indeed, it is probable 
that Gutenberg got the hint for his own invention through 
Arab traders, whi his day were conducting extensive trade 


with the Far East. 
The Kangwha Island project resulted in the printing from 
metal type of 65,000 separate leaflets, comprising 160,000 


pages. This compilation, called the “Pal-Man-Dai-Jang-Kyang,’ 


the earliest extant eXamples of metal type printing, 1s still 
preserved intact in the Hae-In-Sa Buddhist Temple, at Kaya 
san, in Kyung-Nam Province, in southern Korea. Since this 
temple is within the northern rim of the “Pusan Perimeter, 
it was saved from Communist destruction during the invasion 
of 1950 

Another factor, fully as important as the invention of metal 


type pril ting, gave to education in Korea an impetus it never 


had the rest of the Orient. Despite the printing develop 
ments in China, wide-spread education has been impossible 
because the written language consists of ideographs of such 
complexity that only a limited scholar-class, devoting its 


to learn to read and write. Ancient 
S, and first printung 


life-time to study, is able 
Korea, too Chinese 
that 


used the ideograph 


was in intricate language 

However, soon after the Yi dynasty was established, in 1392 
a great scholar-king, Sei-jong, invented a phonetic alphabet 
haneul, consisting of 25 letters, which is still used in Korea 
today. The combination of a method of cheap and rapid print 


ing together with a simple phonetic alphabet made it possible 
ing to the Kore higher level of education 
than has been known anywhere else on the 
of Asia. 
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their educational Opportunity Simp y because Chinese was a 
language of such great difficulty, it continued to be treasured 
by Korean scholars, who scorned the “easy” writing of the 


hangul. Accordingly, for several centuries the phonetic hangul 


alphabet was used only for “popular literature,’ such as folk 
tales and novels, read almost exclusively by women and chil 
dren. 

The earliest Christian ‘missionaries, who came to Korea in 


the 1880 s, saw the great advantage of a native a phabet 


at once 


which every speaker of the Korean language could learn to 
read and write in a few days or wecks. Consequently, they 
translated the Bible into hangul and encouraged the develo; 

ment of newspapers using that aly } abet Today the barrle has 
partly been won—though still many Chinese ideographs are 
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literacy and an abiding enthusiasm for reading. Education 
therefore became a goal of the highest importance for all the 
people, including the poverty-ridden rice paddy farmers. 
Curiosity and eagerness to learn became a marked characteris- 
tic of the whole population. 

Of equal significance, the tradition is firmly established in 
Korea that knowledge is the best barrier against domination 
by any government—their own, or a foreign aggressor. Thus 
it is that bookshops are crowded thickly in the shopping dis- 
tricts of all Korean cities. Crowds stand around bulletin 
boards, reading the daily newspapers. Newspaper circulation 
totals over a million (limited largely by shortage of paper) 
and many magazines are profitably published. And among the 
liberties most highly cherished and fiercely guarded in Korea 
is the basic right of freedom of the press—as illustrated by the 
unrestrained criticism of government policies and personali- 
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ties which gives to Korean journalism an aura of excitable 
violence. 

Modern education in Korea is lusty and rapidly growing— 
but still in its infancy. After all, it was able to make a new 
start only eleven yezrs ago. But in conquering illiteracy and in 
providing facilities for 34,000 students a year in its universi- 
ties, it has marked out a new path for the billion and a half 
people in Asia. And with the minds of the Korean people 
opened to factual information, Communism has met in that 
land a determined resistance unmatched in countries where 
education is restricted to a small privileged class. 

In Korea it has been proved today, as it was in the thir- 
teenth century period of the Mongol invasion, that the school 
room and the printing press are the staunchest defense for 
national and individual independence. 


and Freedom 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 
By WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, Secretary-Treasurer, AFL-CIO 
Delivered to the annual meeting of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions, Stockholm, Sweden, September 3, 1956 


R. CHAIRMAN, delegates, ladies and gentlemen. 
I am glad that your fine Congress is my first stop 
in Europe. Yours is also the first overseas trade 
union congress to be addressed by any elected officer of the 
AFL-CIO since our unification last December. 

I am highly honored and privileged to convey to you 
delegates and officers the heartiest greetings of our President, 
George Meany, and of the Executive Council of our united 
labor movement, the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. In my remarks to you, 
I shall avail myself of the privilege to give you briefly a 
general idea of the philosophy and practice of our movement 
im respect to the situation and problems within our own 
country and to the world crisis in which mankind now finds 
itself. 

As you know, American labor, in particular, and the Ameri- 
can people as a whole, have always had a sympathetic and 
keen interest in Sweden's splendid social and economic 
achievements. We can understand your pride in these accom- 
plishments. You will not consider me presumptuous, I hope, 
when I say to you that we of American labor share somewhat 
this pride with you. Well, you might ask: Why? How does 
American labor come into the Swedish picture? 

The answer is as simple as it is sound. We of American 
labor have viewed with real admiration the extent to which 
you of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions (LO) 
have been able to organize. We admire the thoroughness with 
which the LO functions and serves its growing membership. 
Moreover, as we see it, it is the strength and effectiveness of 
LO which have constituted the dynamic and decisive force 
for the high standard of living and decent conditions of work 
enjoyed in democratic Sweden. 

In our country, some have labelled your admirable social 
achievements the “Middle Way”. But we of the American 
trade union movement call it the “Labor Way,” the “Free 
Trade Union Way”. We are convinced that in your country 

as in ours—it is the constructive role of the trade union 
movement, with its great sense of social responsibility and 
growing social vision, that is the builder and bulwark of 
economic stability and community strength. Yours is the 
dynamic and decisive force making for rising purchasing 


power and sustained prosperity for the Swedish people. 
Experience has taught us that, in the last resort, it is adequate 
and expanding mass purchasing power that is the only firm 
foundation for the economic growth of any progressive coun- 
try and the national prosperity of every free people. 

The Swedish and American trade union movements are 
members of one great free world labor organization, the 
ICFTU. The AFL-CIO and the LO are in basic accord in 
respect to ideals and most vital interests. We. are in full 
agreement on the democratic method of securing social 
progress and human betterment. Our words and slogans may 
differ, now and then, for historic reasons. But our aspirations 
and aims are the same. 

Yes, I might add that I note even a similarity in the negoti- 
ating techniques and tasks between our two trade union move- 
ments. I refer particularly to your recent success in speeding up 
the wage payment negotiations for your Annual Central Agree- 
ment. We have been likewise much interested in the fact 
that your lower paid workers have been receiving the bigger 
wage increases. We note that you too are going in for what 
we call fringe benefits—like employer allotments for more 
holiday pay and improving the lot of the government pen- 
sioners by a more effective pension system. Yes, in your 
country, as in ours, it is the trade union movement which 
has been the sparkplug of the movement for maintaining 
prosperity and for improving and expanding the social 
security system of the land. 

So you see why I have said that we of American labor are 
proud of the role LO is playing in the extension of Swedish 
democracy and social justice—and even presume to share 
with you the pride you so appropriately have regarding the 
social accomplishments of your nation. And in sharing the 
pride with you, I am not forgetting that thousands of Ameri- 
cans of Swedish origin have contributed brilliantly to the 
growth of democracy and prosperity in New York, Illinois, 
Minnesota and some of our most important areas on the 
Pacific Coast. 

At this hour of human history, freedom is confronted by 
a grave challenge. We of the free world are facing a severe 
test. On this occasion and in such a situation, it is appropriate 
for me to draw your attention to what Samuel Gompers, 
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the founder of the American trade union movement, said a 
little over thirty-two years ago: 

“The American Federation of Labor is intensely inter- 
ested in the internationality of the Labor movement; and 
while the interests of all nationalities may not be identical, 
upon certain fundamentals there is no division. We recog- 
nize the differences in the history of the peoples of the 
various countries, the diversity of characteristics, of trends 
of thought as well as economic, political and sociological 
environment. 

“I do not value the labor movement only for its ability 
to give higher wages, better clothes, and better houses. Its 
ultimate goal is to be found in the progressively evolving 
life possibilities of those who work. There are such wonder- 
ful possibilities in the life of each man and woman: no 
human being is unimportant. My inspiration comes in 
opening opportunities that all alike may be free to live 
life to the fullest.” 

Here you have the essence, the philosophy, the key to the 
theory and practice of American labor in the present as in 
the past. Here you have the basis of our approach to the 
international crisis. Here you see why we are today more 
than ever before firmly convinced that Gompers was right 
when he stressed the human side of the trade union move- 
ment. 

After World War I, when Kaiserism as a threat to human 
peace and freedom was smashed, Gompers went out of his 
way to emphasize that the war had convinced him that the 
pacifism which he once “faithfully advocated was a vain hope”. 
He stressed that experience convinced him that “the struggle 
in defense of right and freedom must be maintained at all 
hazard”. 

To us of the AFL-CIO, the experience of World War Il, 
has only strengthened our conviction that the very important 
lesson learned by Gompers holds true for all freedom-loving 
peoples and especially for the entire international free trade 
union movement—particularly today. 

It is not true that science and technology provide the tools 
of economic abundance with which mankind can solve the 
ancient problems of poverty, hunger, ignorance, and disease. 
Science and technology, in the hands of a totalitarian dictator- 
ship can serve as instruments of oppression, exploitation, and 
aggression. Need I remind you of the Nazi dictatorship? Need 
I remind you of the Stalin dictatorship? And to those who are 
prisoners of the fatal illusion that freedom is on the march in 
the Soviet “paradise”—now that Khrushchev is by far the most 
“equal” of all “equals” in the Kremlin’s so-called collective 
leadership—I can only repeat the wise and timely conclusion 
of your distinguished Premier Erlander. Several months ago 
he warned that the offers of political friendship and economic 
cooperation by Soviet officials did not signify “the slightest 
change in their attitude toward democracy. These are the 
same Communists who a couple of years ago called us the 
dollar lackeys and who, if they received an order to do so, 
would switch around to the same way of thinking tomorrow.” 

Yes, we need more than technology and science. We need 
democracy, democratic rights, human freedoms. We need an 
enlightened humanitarian and not a cold ruthless totalitarian 
attitude to end the perils of poverty, terror and war. The 
poverty and exploitation behind the Iron Curtain are appalling, 
though their production, especially armaments production, is 
certainly rising. 

You know just as well as we do that in June, 1953, the 
East German workers, and in June, 1956, the steel workers 
at Poznan, Poland, rebelled not only against poverty but also 
struck and revolted against Communist despotism and for 
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human freedom. Yet, who can deny that in Communist 
Germany and Red Satellite Poland, science and technology and 
industrial production have been making real gains while the 
workers were suffering heavy losses in their economic condi- 
tions and loss of freedom? 

For us of American labor, the personal status, the position 
and condition of each and every human being is vital. This 
appreciation of and regard for the individual human being 
is decisive for us, especially because of the problems and 
effects coming in the wake of machine production and the 
rapid development of automation. In short, without respect 
for the individual human being, the assembly line and all 
progress of automation are worthless. They may even become a 
menace. We are for the growth of individuality and against 
the threat to it from political automation or industrial auto- 
mation, from totalitarian dictatorship and from the disastrous 
effects of mechanization and technology when achieved at the 
cost of the destruction of human personality and liberty. 

Let me show you the difference and make more clear what I 
mean. This summer there were two important steel strikes 
We had a big steel strike in our country. No workers were 
arrested or shot for striking and picketing. The strike was 
decidedly effective. So effective that the giant steel plants 
throughout the United States were shut tight. Why, the strike 
was so effective that some steel] workers even did not have 
to picket. They went fishing. They exercised their democratic 
right to stop working until they got a contract which gave 
them more pay, more security, a greater share in the benefits 
of industrial and technical progress. 

Now come with me to Poznan. The Polish steel workers 
were shot by the scores and arrested by the hundreds, and 
mass so-called trials are stil] to come. For the Polish workers 
there were firing squads, not fishing. Robbed of the right to 
strike and other democratic freedoms, the Polish workers 
were forced to face the murderous fire of Soviet tanks and 
Moscow-trained political policy when they dared ask for 
“Bread and Freedom.” 

Let me give you one more illustration to bring home to 
you why we of American labor are so firmly devoted to the 
preservation and promotion of human freedom at home and 
abroad. I wish we did not have to arm even in self-defense 
Burt nations like individuals who cherish their liberty and 
moral values and the joy of life not only have a right but 
also a duty to defend themselves and all they value. What 
is more, nations, like individuals, have the right to get to 
gether for a common defense against a common danger to 
their peace and freedom—if they want to survive and thrive 
as free human beings dedicated to peaceful relations and 


undertakings. 
But, you in Sweden and even we in the United States know 
so well that adequate defense is quite costly. Though Sweden 


is not in NATO, I thank God that Sweden is not the kind 
of a neutral that does not believe in adequate national defense 
We know that Sweden is mot the kind of a neutral that lines 
up with Soviet imperialism on most of the vital issues which 
separate the alliance of western democracies from the Moscow 
Peiping Axis. Well, your country, like mine, needs adequate 
defense to protect its democratic institutions and well-being 
from the menace of Communist subversion and Soviet aggress 
sion 

In your country, as in ours, and throughout the free world, 
the Communists have posed as our friends who seek to rid 
us of the burden of armaments. Of course, they could do that 
if they could have their masters in Moscow agree to an 
effective system of international inspection and control of 
nuclear and all other weapons of mass destruction. But not 
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even after their much-vaunted Twentieth Soviet Communist 
Party Congress do they have the least intention of seeking 
this sound way of reducing the armaments burdens for the 
peoples of the world 

Oh Yes! These Communists always chide us in America, 
and I am sure you in Sweden as well, with the nonsense that 
our economic prosperity is based on armament production 
This is hypocritical propaganda in the service of their masters 
in Moscow. But, let me say: All right, suppose defense produc- 
tion has served to raise our economic levels and standards. 
What is wrong with that? Would the Communists want the 
defense programs in the democratic lands to depress and 
destroy the standard of living? Of course they would like to 
see that happen. That would give them more fertile soil for 
their propaganda, agitation, and traitorous subversion in be- 
half of their Soviet masters. 

But this is not the end of the story. There is an even more 
important conclusion to be drawn and lesson to be learned 
by the free world and especially the international free trade 
union movement. It is a lesson which again shows that the 
deciswwe factor for human well-being and social justice in 
modern times, in our highly technical industrial civilization, 
is the enjoyment of human freedom and democratic rights. 

In the free world, where the people, where the workers, 
enjoy the benefits of democracy, even the burdens of military 
defense help to raise the economic standards and enhance the 
prosperity of the land. 

On the other hand, and in striking contrast, in the Com- 
munist world, in the so-called Soviet paradise, behind the 
Iron Curtain, where the working people are not free to 
organize into genuine trade unions for the protection of their 
economic or any other interests, there the effect of arms pro- 
duction is different, is the very opposite. Behind the Iron 
Curtain, arms production, though on a far greater scale, only 
serves to lower, to depress the standards of living of the work- 
ing people and their conditions of life and labor. 

Let me give you some facts and figures to prove my point 
I will rely on Communist sources. What I give you is, as we 
say, straight from the horse’s mouth. On July 28, 1956, Andras 
Hegedus, who replaced the Stalin henchman Rakosi as Premier 
of Hungary, publicly admitted: “We had military expenditures 
which by far exceeded the economic capacity of our country.” 
In 1954, the national income dropped and prior to 1953 the 
standard of living actually declined, according to Comrade 
Hegedus. And only last month, Edward Ochab, whom Khrush- 
chev has designated as boss of the Polish Communists, shed 
further timely light on this dark subject. He admitted before 
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the Poznan workers that in order to maintain the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist armies—during their war 
against the U.N., of course—the entire Soviet bloc became 
virtually one vast armament factory. Commissar Ochab con- 
fessed that this heavy investment in arms production led to a 
situation in which “we simply had less goods and food to 
divide among the working masses than was previously ex- 
pected.” 

This is the understatement of the age! The revolt of the 
Poznan steel workers tells the true story of what has happened 
to the standards and conditions of the workers in countries 
where technology flourishes and where armament production 
mounts but where freedom and democracy are dead. 

As we of American labor see it, it is the historic task of free 
labor—especially of the world free trade union movement 
organized in the ICFTU—to become the most vital and active 
force for the extension and protection of human freedom for 
all mankind—without regard to race, color, or creed. Every 
affiliate of the ICFTU has, of course, its obligations in this 
respect first of all in its own country. But we also, all of 
us, have international responsibilities. Our fundamental ideals 
and interests can never be secure, let alone advance, in a world 
in which millions suffer from poverty and despotism, are 
penned up in concentration camps or under the yoke of 
foreign rulers. 

What I say holds true for both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
Poverty, social injustice, or racialism in the United States 
must be fought with the greatest vigor. We of American labor 
are fighting such evils with redoubled vigor. Colonial ex- 
ploitation and oppression in Algeria, Cyprus or Kenya are 
reprehensible and should be fought with the same determina- 
tion as we fight the new Soviet colonialism in the heart of 
Europe—with its system of satellites and captive nations. 

You see, my friends, with us of American labor, it is 
cardinal doctrine that the basic human rights and freedoms 
are universal. We of American labor are equally convinced 
that the struggle for peace is inseparable from the struggle 
for these basic rights. Peace and Freedom are inseparable in 
our age. Freedom and social justice are equally inseparable 
in our civilization. These three great goals—peace, freedom, 
and social justice—are the goals of all liberty-loving mankind 

On the banner of the ICFTU, with which you of the LO 
and we of the AFL-CIO are affiliated, these goals are in- 
scribed in the battlecry “Bread, Peace, and Freedom.” In each 
country and on a world scale, separately and jointly, let us work 
together to hasten the day when all mankind will have bread, 
peace and freedom. 


What Does Labor Want? 


MORE FOR ALL AMERICANS 
By GEORGE MEANY, President, AFL-CIO 


Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System Radio Network, September 3, 1956 


ABOR DAY is the only national holiday dedicated to 
plain people, rather than heroes and historic events 

It provides an opportunity for all of us to recognize 

and honor the working men and women who have built 
America to its present stature and keep it going with such 
steady efficiency. We need this annual reminder because during 
the rest of the year the contributions made to our well-being 
by the unsung workers of our country are taken for granted. 
Only when some dramatic interruption takes place, do we 


begin to realize how dependent we are in our daily lives 
upon the continuous miracle of production and service ren- 
dered by the great army of free American workers. 

Since its inception 62 years ago, Labor Day has become 
an occasion not only for celebration but for reflection. Tradi- 
tionally, this is the day when the American free trade union 
movement pauses momentarily to survey the path it has 
traveled and to chart its course for the future. 

In my opinion, the labor movement, now united for the 
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first time in a generation, and with the solid support of its 
more than fifteen million members, is determined to go 
forward in the coming year toward greater achicvement for 
all the American people. 

Frequently we hear people ask:—“What does labor want? 
What is labor looking for?” The most direct answer to such 
questions can be summed up in one word:—"More”. 

But let me make it clear that we want more not only for 
ourselves, but for all Americans—for the farmers and the busi- 
nessmen as well as for wage-earners. 

When we fight for a higher standard of living, we are 
helping all workers, not only union members. We are also 
helping employers and farmers, who must depend upon the 
high purchasing power of city workers to buy their products 

When we campaign for legislation to build better schools, 
to erase slums, to broaden and improve social security and 
to provide national health insurance, every American family, 
not Only the families of union members, stands to benefit. 

Anyone who wishes a clear understanding of the trade union 
movement should realize that it places as much emphasis on 
giving as on getting. We are ready and willing to do our full 
part in building better communities and a stronger nation. 
We are determined, as well, to make the most effective con- 
tribution we can toward promoting peace, freedom and 
prosperity for people throughout the world. 

Labor’s program is a big program. It looks ahead. It is not 
to be discou::ged by opposition or by temporary setbacks. It 
is fully conscious of labor’s own responsibility for self-discip- 
line. It is completely in accord with the free and democratic 
way of life. 

That free way of life, the foundation on which all our 
plans for the future are built, is threatened today by forces 
committed to the slave way of life. This is the central fact 
which overshadows our times. There is no escape from it 
If we are to plan intelligently and proceed logically, we must 
face up to this threat. We must put first things first. 

Thus labor has become increasingly concerned with foreign 
policy. People cannot live and make progress without peace. 
The aggressive forces of Communism have demonstrated 
repeatedly that they do not share our devotion to peace. They 
will not hesitate to employ war, if they find it necessary to 
further their insatiable ambition for world-wide domination 
In this atomic age, we are aware that war could wipe out 
whole nations overnight. 

There is only one power on earth strong enough to deter 
Soviet Russia from plunging civilization into such a suicidal 
war—our own country. As the leader of the free world, we 
must remain militarily, economically and morally strong. The 
price of peace can never be as heavy as the cost of war. 

The mere fact that the leaders of Soviet Russia in recent 
months have spoken, on occasion, in conciliatory tones and 
have denounced Stalin for some of the many crimes in the 
perpetration of which they were as guilty as their deceased 
master, should not delude us into believing that the true 
mature and character of the Communist conspiracy have 
changed. Khrushchev & Co. are still doing business at the 
same stand in the same old way. They still deny the people 
under their domain any vestige of human freedom. They stil] 
govern by mass oppression. They still are building up their 
military machine with slave labor. 

Yet some naive spokesmen on foreign affairs are now 
advocating that the United States adopt a moré “flexible” 
policy toward Soviet Russia. That term impresses me only as 
a semantic camouflage for defeatist appeasement. For if we 
are to approach the Communist dictators with a “flexible” 
position against their inflexible diplomatic front, it means 
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that we will be forced to give way whenever and wherever 
Moscow exerts pressure. 

That is not the road to peace and security. I am convinced 
that honest foreign policy is the best foreign policy. We 
should let Soviet Russia, and our Allies as well, know exactly 
where we stand. We should say frankly that we do not want 
war, but that we shall resist aggression; that we uphold the 
right of people everywhere to freedom and self-determination; 
that we will not recognize any government forced upon a 
nation by a foreign power; that we oppose any and all forms 
of dictatorship; that we favor the right of people caught in 
the grip of any form of colonialism to choose their own 
destiny through free elections; that we are ready to par- 
ticipate in an effective and enforceable disarmament program; 
that we seek to unite the free peoples of the world in common 
cause; and that we are willing to assist under-developed 
nations and areas with long-range programs of economic 
and technical aid. 

If we maintain such a foreign policy firmly and consistently, 
Soviet Russia will be bound to respect it. Our Allies will 
find that in the long run it will redound to their advantage 
And those nations which have been playing with the fire of 
neutralism, will discover that their security and prosperity 
will be promoted by alliances with the free world 

Labor speaks from experience in coping with Communism 
We have met and defeated every effort of the Communist 
conspiracy to infiltrate the American trade union movement 
Today, the AFL-CIO is completely united in its opposition to 
Communism and any other form of dictatorship. There is 
no labor force in the world so thoroughly immune to Com 
munist subversion, so irrevocably wedded to the free way 
of life. 

As we see it, the preservation of that way of life requires 
more than military power, more than atomic bombs, more than 
diplomatic firmness. For a long time, the Soviet rulers have 
relied on a secret weapon to sap our strength. They have 
banked on the belief that our economy would collapse. We 
must see to it that our economy becomes ever more sound, 
stable and strong. 

The essential foundation for continuing prosperity in 
America is sufficient buying power in the hands of the great 
masses of our people. The nation’s factories and farms are 
geared for production in abundance. They can’t keep going at 
full speed if only a few people have money to spend. If the 
volume of consumption lags, goods pile up in warehouses 
and in stores, markets become glutted with surpluses, plants 
close down, workers are laid off and our entire economy 
goes into a tailspin. 

The only logical and effective way to prevent such a break 
down is to keep wage standards high. When workers earn 
enough to buy not merely the bare necessities of life, but some 
comforts and luxuries as well, business booms and the farmers 
are assured of good income. 

The average employer or farmer is too closely concerned 
with his own special problem to devote much time or effort 
to the overall economic picture. The only major organization 
in the nation which keeps pushing and pressing for prosperity 
for all is the trade union movement. It sparks the drive for 
higher purchasing power. It exerts pressure through collective 
bargaining for wage increases. It campaigns for legislation 
to bring about a more realistic Federal minimum wage pri- 
marily for the benefit of unorganized workers. Thus, the 
trade union movement is performing a necessary and vital 
role for the economic health of the nation. 

Today, American industry stands on the threshold of a 
new age of automation and atomic power. These develop- 
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ments will bring about profound changes in production. 
Factories will be able to produce more goods with fewer 
workers. Total output will go up by leaps and bounds. 

This presents a challenge to the nation. We must be ready 
to prevent mass disemployment and massive surpluses. We 
must avoid a disastrous industrial revolution. 

But there is another side to the coin. The trade union 
movement believes that industrial progress should be wel- 
comed, rather than resisted. We are convinced that it can 
be harnessed to bring about human progress. We foresee the 
probability of shorter hours of work to offset the substitution 
of automatic machinery for hand labor. We anticipate a 
wonderful opportunity to start in motion projects necessary 
to the well-being of our people and our nation that have 
been neglected too long—better schools, decent homes, im- 
proved roads. 

This is the kind of work that will keep millions of people 
employed—work in which everyone can take satisfaction— 
work that will make life better for ourselves and for future 
generations—work that will build America and her com- 
munities into a finer and stronger nation. 

Wishful thinking won't bring about a program of such 
magnitude. It requires Federal action, supplemented by private 
initiative. Therefore, the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations will press for the adop- 
tion of a broad and constructive legislative program in the 
next Congress. 
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Approval of such a program by Congress depends upon 
the election results November 6. If the voters of this country 
elect liberal majorities to both houses of Congress, we can 
make great gains in the next two years. 

Labor is determined to take an active part in the campaign 
on a non-partisan basis. We will support candidates from 
both parties whose records justify confidence in their attitude 
toward the public interest. Above all, we will concentrate on 
bringing out a full vote, for we have full confidence in the 
good sense of the American people. 

In seeking these objectives, the trade union movement is 
encouraged to look forward to greater success than in the 
recent past because labor is now united. We are going to be 
able to do a better job for the workers of this country and for 
the nation as a whole. We are not content to sit still and 
accept the status quo. Our sights are set on a much higher 
goal. 

On this Labor Day, the trade union movement dedicates 
itself to work for peace, with freedom and justice for man- 
kind—to work for a steadily higher standard of living—to 
work for the full enjoyment of civil rights by all Americans, 
regardless of race, color or religion—to work for improved 
relations between labor and management under a law that 
will be fair to both—to work for a broader measure of social 
security for the protection of all citizens against the hazards 
of poverty, old age, disability and illness—to work, in short, 
for the highest ideals of the land we love. 


Safeguards for the Right to Work 


“RIGHT TO WORK LAW” DOES NOT CORRECT ABUSES OF LABOR 
By JOHN H. SHEEHAN, Department of Economics, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Delivered to the Central Labor Union Assembly of Marion and Grant County, Marion, Indiana, September 3, 1956 


ABOR DAY, rightly a day of rest and recreation for 
most Americans, also is a day officially dedicated to 
the dignity of work and workers. In this spirit, my 

topic as your guest speaker, is concerned with safeguards for 
the right to work—a right as fundamental as the rights to 
life, liberty, property and the pursuit of happiness. 

Work, for the most of us, is something like a marriage 
mate; it's a lifetime partner. It’s a partner we can’t be forced 
to love and respect, but it’s best to learn to live with a partner 
we can't live without. 

In the nature of things, we know that practically everyone 
must work for a livelihood. We must exert effort of muscle 
and brain even to survive. Hence we have the duty and right 
to work. The trouble is that there are all sorts of notions 
regarding what “the right to work” means—including the 
notion that each state should have a “Right to Work Law.” 

Essentially today, it seems to me, the right to work means 
this: that all who are willing and able should have an oppor- 
tunity to work—at some legitimate job. If private enterprise 
is temporarily depressed, private society or government must 
then provide some means, like unemployment insurance, so 
that those who can’t work won't starve. 

Some people forget that work is a social activity as well as 
an individual affair; it involves working with and often for— 
others. Hence the right to work is not an absolute right. One 
can't work just where, when and how he alone pleases. For 
example, no reasonable individual should believe he has the 
right to work as supreme court judge, by self-appointment, 
just because he wants to, or merely because he needs some 


work. No one should believe he has the right to work as a 
machine operator for the Supremo Cigar Company, regardless 
of any existing circumstances or conditions. 

Some conditions exist for practically every job which a 
worker must meet to get or hold that job. Also, in general, 
a worker's conduct must be acceptable to the others with 
whom he is to work. He has the duty to do his share in all 
ways, if he is to have and maintain the right to work. 

In brief then, the right to work means having a reasonable 
opportunity for obtaining a reasonable livelihood, normally 
through some occupation, which a human being is able and 
willing to perform, im a manner socially acceptable. It does 
not mean that any individual has a valid claim to work under 
conditions he exclusively will choose. That is not legitimate 
freedom. 

Freedom is not a condition in which each individual has 
the “right” to do as he alone pleases. Freedom or liberty is a 
situation in which all men have the opportunity to exercise 
their fundamental rights. Of course no rights are absolute for 
any individual under all circumstances. This is true because 
there are others in the world also having rights. And the 
right of the group tends to be the higher right and takes 
precedence over the individual right. Everyone in our free 
country has the general right of freedom of movement, for 
instance. But no one has the right to move in his automobile 
through the city streets at a hundred miles an hour. That's 
because others with rights are involved. 

It is sometimes forgotten that, basically, the right to work 
springs from the nature of men and of things, as ordained by 
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the Creator. It is a natural right, a part of the natural law, 
the Eternal Will of the Creator Who implanted in man his 
nature. 

The natural “right to work” stems from man’s right to life 
and man’s right to a livelihood. Civil law is supposed to 
support such fundamental rights. For example, our right to 
life and right to property are safeguarded by civil laws de- 
signed to prevent or punish murder and theft. 

Chiefly during this century, there has evolved a considerable 
body of civil law safeguarding the right to work and reason- 
able working conditions. Included are Fair Employment 
Practices Acts, Minimum Wage and Maximum Hours laws, 
Safety legislation, Collective Bargaining regulations and similar 
laws. 

Being human ordinances, not all labor-management laws 
have been perfect. But most of these statutes have been sincere, 
positive attempts by lawmakers to protect individual rights 
and promote the general welfare. 

Recently, however, an improper type of law has appeared 
on the American scene, in my opinion. During the past few 
years, legislatures in several states—including Indiana—have 
debated whether they should pass a statute attractively titled 
a “Right to Work Law”. 

Much misunderstanding prevails regarding the nature of 
this law, and many good people are confused. Yet a serious 
situation exists because so-called “Right to Work” laws are 
now in force in 16 states. Some other states have tried, then 
rejected, such laws. The question is, what is the real nature 
of these laws with so attractive a name? 

Essentially these laws are, in my opinion, very misleading. 
Instead of safeguarding the “Right of All to Work”, they are 
devices to protect the desire of any individual mot to join a 
union—under any and all circumstances. Significantly, these 
laws make illegal the renewal of any union shop or union 
security arrangements, even though the employer and most 
or all of his workers have agreed to such arrangement. 

Superficially considered, such legislation may seem quite 
proper, as a “protection” for the individual who wants to go 
it alone and not be a union member. Before assenting to the 
proposition that a man has a right to go it alone just because 
he wishes to, one should reflect that when a man goes to 
work in a place with others he becomes a member of a social 
group, a particular group of workers. Important and complex 
moral questions consequently are involved regarding rights 
and duties. 

As regards the rights of workers, it should be remembered 
that even the right to form unions had no national legal 
protection in the United States until some twenty years ago. 
However the moral right and duty to have workmen's as- 
sociations in an industrial society had been asserted by moral- 
ists and church officials for more than a hundred years. 

With the right to organize legally protected in 1935, a 
great upsurge in unionization followed. Unfortunately, or- 
ganization was not accomplished entirely peacefully. In many 
previously unorganized industries, green union leaders, not 
always of the best type, struggled with management officials 
equally unaccustomed to bargaining collectively, who also had 
among their numbers some obstinate and vicious men. Bur, 
by the time World War II broke out, collective bargaining 
was in a fairly satisfactory situation for thousands of firms 
and fifteen million workers—a situation that had also in- 
directly improved the lot of countless non-unionists. 

As industries went South and expanded in some agricul- 
tural states, during and after the war, considerable resistance 
to unionism grew in these largely non-union areas. In this 
climate, proposed state laws blossomed out in the mid-1940's, 
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cleverly labelled “Right to Work” acts. One may well wonder 
why they were sponsored, not by workers, but by some 
employer associations and by specia! lobbying organizations. 

Since World War II's end, anti-union lobbying organiz- 
ations have succeeded in getting one-third of our states to 
pass legislation which appears seriously to weaken workers’ 
organizations. The “protection” of the right-to-work in such 
laws might be expected to equal the “protection-for-fish-and- 
game” that would result if game laws were dictated by 
thoughtless or greedy fishermen and hunters. 

Significantly, ten states having these laws are southern 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. The 
other six are: lowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Arizona, 
Nevada, and Utah. All these states are non-industrial or re- 
cently becoming indusirialized. Several have poor records on 
discrimination. Yet the “Right to Work” laws in these states 
aie defended as laws to “prevent discrimination”. The typical 
law, and the law proposed for Indiana, states first: 

“The Right of a person to work shall not be denied or 

abridged on account of membership or non-membership in 

any labor union.” 

Superficially, this sounds fair t. some people. However, 
considered in their entirety and in their effect, these laws pro- 
tect a non-union man’s desire to go it alone, but they provide 
no actual protection against discrimination for the wnion 
member. 

In fact, the real purpose in these laws seems to be the 
prevention of effective unionism, through provisions prohib- 
iting continuance of union security agreements. Union security 
agreements of course vary in detail. But most common is the 
“union shop” arrangement under which the union and em- 
ployer sign agreements providing that a person may go to 
work in such a firm, but to remain employed after thirty 
days he must join the union. 

Thousands of companies have signed union shop and other 
union security agreements during the past quarter century 
Because some critics asserted that workers didn’t really want 
union security arrangements, the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 
required supervised secret ballot elections, to authorize it 
To win it, required a majority of the employees eligible to 
vote—not merely a majority of those voting. 

After four years, this provision was dropped by Congress 
Why? Because union shop authorization was won in 97% 
of the elections—with 78% of those eligsble to vote voting 
for it. A 1954 U. S. Dept. of Labor Survey shows that 81% 
of all employers having bargaining relations with unions have 
assented to some type of union security; 64% have union shop 
agreements. Federal law permits, but state “Right to Work 
Laws” prevent it, where such state laws exist. 

Perhaps one of the best readily available analyses of ethical 
economic reasons for existence of the union shop may be 
found under “Labor Unions, Morality of", in Vol. 8, Catholic 
Encyclopedia. The article, by a leading authority in industrial 
ethics is similar to the position held by noted Protestant and 
Jewish authorities. In summary, here it is: 

(1) If a union is willing to admit all capable workers, and 
has sufficient reason for pursuing a union shop policy, 
it will be neither unjust nor uncharitable. 

(2) Continued presence of non-unionists in a plant having 

a union often prevents the peace and discipline that 
is one of the aims of an agreement between union 
and employer. 

To permit infiltrating non-union workers, can aid an 
employer who may wish to reduce the effectiveness of, 
or to destroy, the union. 
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(4) It is reasonable that the non-unionist be required to 
become a member of a union shop, for in today’s 
industria] society the union shop makes justice pos- 
sible for the mass of workers. 

Interestingly enough, many employers believe strongly in 
the union shop, although others do not. A survey made in 
November, 1952, by the National! Industrial Conference Board, 
a research Organization supported by industry, listed several 
advantages of the union shop, as given by industrial executives. 

(1) It eliminates factional strife by giving a single union 
exclusive recognition and assured status. 

(2) Improves discipline by holding the union responsible 
for actions of all employees. 

(3) Ends frequent demands by the union for the sole pur- 
pose of holding membership. 

(4) Brings greater feeling of responsibility and interest in 
jobs, because of workers having a voice in determining 
working conditions. 

People sometimes ask, “Why should a good union need 

a union-security clause to keep its membership intact?” 
Among the many reasons is tremendous labor turnover, 
particularly in cities, where job changes are often 50% an- 
nually in many firms. It seems proper to ask, should a worker 
“float into” a job for a few months and yet bear no cost of 
the union which is continually safeguarding working con- 
ditions? 

Actually, the mislabelled “Right to Work” laws do not 
validly protect against any unfair “discrimination”, although 
some decent people have been misled into believing they do. 
Such a law would protect a “free loader” against bearing his 
share of his occupational group's expense. On the other hand, 
where unions exist, so-called “Right to Work” laws tend 
to discriminate against the majority. 

Some sincere individuals may not want to join a union 
because they know or have heard that “it has some bad men 
ix, it”, or that “it has done some bad things”. If a union is 
thoroughly bad—a gang of racketeers—no decent man should 
join, of course. However, if the union is merely imperfect, 
as all human societies are somewhat imperfect, one shouldn't 
wait for a perfect situation to materialize. There is such a 
thing as a duty to work for improvement of social groups we 
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belong to or attach ourselves to. One cannot abdicate nor 
disaffiliate from the human race even though he thinks every- 
one else is a bum. 

Unfortunately, there are some sincere individuals who have 
been attracted to the catchy-titled “Right to Work” laws, 
because they believe this is a way “to meet the abuses that 
exist in some unions”. However, a Right-to-Work-Law, on 
careful examination will not provide any proper remedy for 
organized labor's faults. Rather, the Right-to-Work-Law me- 
thod is more like proposing that, because there may be some 
sinners and crooks in some baseball organizations, all ballclubs 
should be disbanded, or at least squeezed towards zero activity. 

This would be done by having a Right-to-Play-Baseball-Law. 
The Law would read, in part, this way: “The right of a person 
to play in organized baseball shall not be denied or abridged 
regardless of whether he prefers not to wear a uniform, nor 
to help with batting practice, nor to aid an injured teammate; 
nor may he under any circumstances be required to pay for 
his share of the coffee and sandwiches.” 

All decent people resent the sin of abuses that exist in 
some unions. But existing and proposed “Right to Work 
Laws” provide no proper or workable solution. And proper 
means are available for handling the abuse problem. 

Careful analysis forces me to conclude that these mistaken 
state laws do not promote peaceful and just management-labor 
relations. Nor do they validly or equitably safeguard an in- 
dividual’s natural right to work. Rather, such laws tend to 
divide management and labor, worker and worker. They 
also tend to divide section against section, farmer against 
factory worker, workers against professional men. They bring 
the opposite of order and harmony which are the bases of 
freedom. They are a step backward into the 19th century. 

Lobbyists intend that a “Right to Work Law” will be 
proposed again at the next legislative session in Indiana, and 
in several other states. Responsible citizens should interest 
themselves. A responsible citizen's attitude regarding this un- 
fortunate law seems to call for both work and prayer for its 
rejection, before possibly great harm is done. 

Make no mistake about it. The “Right to Work Law’— 
where it exists—harms all unions and ultimately hurts all 
workers. 
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“TO MAKE LIVING AN ENNOBLING EXPERIENCE” 


By DANIEL BLOOMFIELD, Director, Boston Conference on Distribution, Executive Vice President, Retail Trade Board of 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Delwered before the Fifth International Conference Cooperate Institute of the Green Meadow Foundation, Zurich, 
Switzerland, July 31, 1956 


T IS INDEED a privilege for me to appear before this 
distinguished gathering, and particularly to visit with 
our esteemed friend, Mr. Duttweiler, and to see at first 

hand the results of his great social vision and the translation 
of his ideals by him and his associates into action that is 
making history. 

I should like in the latter part of my talk, to present 

some ideas which I consider fundamental in appraising the 
progress of distribution in our country. 


Distribution in the United States since 1954 has shown 
substantial growth in volume of sales, significant changes in 
types of retailing, remarkable developments in the application 
of scientific research to consumer products, newer approaches 
to market research, and broader conception of the function of 
distribution in a free society. Competition has become more 
severe and has brought with it new problems. Survival has 
become more difficult for a retail enterprise which is not 
alert to the economic changes that are going on, or which 
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has not adjusted its management to meet the challenge pre- 
sented by competition, by changes in consumer preferences 
and by increasing costs of occupancy, payroll, taxes, cost of 
goods and other operating costs. 

The 1954 U. S. Census (the latest one made) showed there 
were 1,720,920 retail establishments, including food outlets, 
in the United States with sales of $169,672,171,000. There 
was no later enumeration of establishments, but the U. S. 
Office of Business Economics estimates the number of es- 
tablishments in 1955 to have been 1,843,000, and total sales 
$185,479,000,000. For the first quarter of 1956, seasonally 
adjusted, retail sales are estimated to be at the annual rate 
of $187 billion. 

Personal incomes in the United States rose to their highest 
all-time point last December, at the rate of $315 billion. 
Congress having passed a law increasing the minimum hourly 
rate on March 1, 1956, to $1.00 an hour for those employed 
in interstate commerce, the United States Department of 
Labor estimates that over 2 million workers will receive 
increased wages amounting to $560 million a year. 

This increased purchasing power is bound to have its 
effect on retail sales. 

Significant gain in purchasing power for the average 
family is indicated by the fact that the average or median 
family income in 1954 was estimated at $4200. In 1955 it 
was $4980. 

The 42 million families in the United States show a 
new alignment of income groups. About 16 million or two- 
fifths received incomes of $5000 or more in 1954, while 8 
million or 20 per cent had incomes under $2000. The rest, 
about i8 million families, were in the $2000 to $5000 
bracket. 

In the field of food retailing it is the chains that show 
the trend. Food stores sales in the United States in 1955, 
according to Robert W. Mueller, Editor, “Progressive Grocer” 
magazine, whose annual surveys are noteworthy, showed an 
increase of 6.9 per cent over 1954. Chains and independent 
grocery and combination stores sales were $39,415,000,000. 
There was a drop of 1.5 per cent in retail prices. 

Independent grocery and combination stores (10 or less 
units) sold $25,155,000,000, a gain of 7.2 per.cent over 
1954. Chain grocery and combination stores (11 or more 
units) had sales of $14,260,000,000, an increase of 6.5 per 
cent over 1954. Independent super markets had an average 
gain of 16.8 per cent or about twice that of chain super 
markets. Independent super markets did 43.5% of all sales 
in 1955. 

VOLUNTARY AND COOPERATIVE GROUPS GROWING 

What are called the Voluntary Groups and Cooperative 
Groups are important factors in food distribution in the 
United States. The Voluntary Group is a cooperative buying 
and selling enterprise consisting of an old-line wholesale 
grocer and independent grocers. 

The wholesaler acts as headquarters organization, often 
called the sponsoring organization, and supplies the inde- 
pendent retailer with merchandise and merchandising counsel, 
promotional material and other assistance in making his store 
profitable. A number of these Groups have national head- 
quarters. They generally have a controlled label that is used 
by member Groups. 

The Cooperative Group, often known as a retailer-owned 
Group, consists of retailers who have joined in building and 
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conducting a warehouse to serve their needs. The Cooperative 
Groups buy together and sell together just as the Voluntary 
Groups do.* The term “cooperative” differs from that refer- 
ring to consumer groups who receive patronage dividends, 
although some groups are real cooperatives. 

The difference between the two groups is largely a matter 
of who owns the warehouse. 

Using the definition of “chain store” as an organization of 

re than 10 stores (this definition is used by most publi- 
ations and associations of stores) there are more than 700 
Voluntary Group and Cooperative Group organizations in the 
United States. They have more than 2000 warehouses and 
bout 90,000 retail outlets. 

Defining “super market” as a self-service grocery outlet 
handling complete lines with sales of $500,000 or more a 
year, there are about 5000 super markets in the Voluntary 
and Cooperative Group field. 

The largest retailer-owned Cooperative Group is the Cer 
tified Grocers of California, Limited whose sales in 1955 
were $1,400,000,000, as against $1 billion in 1953. Its sales 
are exceeded only by the two largest corporate chains, namely, 
The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., and Safeway Stores 
The Voluntary and Cooperative Groups in 1955 did 62% 
of independent grocery and combination stores’ volume. They 
did 38% of grocery and combination stores’ sales, including 
chains. 

The Nielsen Company, which makes researches into food 
distribution, estimates the sales of Voluntary and Cooperative 
Groups as 36 per cent of the total grocery dollar volume in 
the United States as against 35 per cent which is the chain 
store share of the total business. 

The trend in these groups is to reduce the number of stores 
and to help finance young retailers in establishing large 
volume markets. 


DEPARTMENT AND SPECIALTY STORES HAVE 
THEIR PROBLEMS 

Many problems present themselves to retail merchants in 
our cities, affecting department and specialty stores particu 
larly. Inadequate parking space for automobile customers 
growing traffic congestion, competition of the so-called “dis 
count houses’, shifts in city population to the suburbs, and 
considerable loss of business to suburban stores are some of 
the factors in the situation that has become acute. 

The tremendous growth in number of automobiles and 
development of new highways has materially changed shop 
pers’ habits. The movement of people from our cities to homes 
in the suburbs has brought about the creation of new shopping 
facilities in those areas by means of more local retail stores 
branch stores of urban establishments and the new type of 
shopping centers which group various types of stores in 
quarters specially built to accommodate them. The shortage 
of parking space in our cities has made the matter of parking 
a major problem in maintaining customers. 

In a number of our cities the merchants have organized 
campaigns to attract more people to the downtown shopping 

ctions and so offset the trend of business to the suburbs 
Plans for rehabilitation of downtown are many. These repre- 
sent united action by civic organizations and business interests 
Merchants realize that they must become active in civic 
projects, not only as good citizens, but to protect their own 
business. Management is being put to the test as to its ability 
to meet the problems each city presents. Merchandising skill 
ind resourcefulness and civic initiative have become more 
important than ever before. 

The department stores with their complete assortments 
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continue to attract customers from the suburbs of our cities, 
although sales in such suburbs show steady increases. Many 
department stores have established branch stores in suburban 
towns. Some of them are setting up branches with a complete 
line of «merchandise, while others in their branches limit their 
stock to a few departments such as women’s and misses’ 
apparel, accessories, cosmetics and toiletries, costume jewelry, 
millinery, gloves and stockings. 


SHOPPING CENTERS INCREASE IN NUMBER 


Shopping centers in suburban areas are growing in number 
in the United States. Today 2200 shopping centers are being 
built. With the development of new highways making access 
easy by automobile these centers are attracting considerable 
trade from local communities and others as far as 25 miles 
away. The provision of ample parking facilities is one of the 
important features which attract customers. Leading depart- 
ment stores are being drawn to these centers. Two of the 
largest shopping centers in the United States are sponsored 
by such stores. The one known as “Northland” in Michigan, 
by J. L. Hudson Co. of Detroit, provides parking for 8600 
automobiles with reserve space for another 3000. The other, 
sponsored by Allied Stores Corporation at Paramus, New 
Jersey, will be the largest in the United States. Stern Brothers, 
a big New York department store, one of the Allied group, 
will have a store about 75 per cent as large as the one in New 
York City. R. H. Macy & Co. will build a great center within 
a mile of this project. 

Of special interest is the cooperation of the two largest 
stores in Boston and in New England, Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany and Filene’s, both keen competitors, in building and 
occupying a new shopping center in Peabody, Massachusetts, 
about 25 miles from Boston. This center, to be known as the 
‘North Shore Shopping Center” will cover over 108 acres 
and will have about 50 stores, super markets, banks and 
several restaurants. It is being planned so that the entire 
requirements of a family will be satisfied within this shop- 
ping center. It will serve a population of over 142 million 
people. Parking space for 9000 automobiles will be provided. 
Jordan's and Filene’s will be complete department stores with 
all the lines of merchandise carried by these stores in Boston. 
Here is an example of what I call “cooperative competition”. 


CHANGES IN CHARACTER OF MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


Mail-order business generally in the United States has been 
declining. In fact, Mr. F. B. McConnell, President of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., says that the term “mail order” has become 
a misnomer. In commenting on the business of his Company, 
Mr. McConnell prefers to use the term “catalog sales”, for 
less than 50 per cent of the Sears business comes to it by 
direct mail. He explains the decline in direct-by-mail orders 
as due to “the continuous drop of the farm population; the 
restricted growth in rural towns and villages; the increases in 
parcel-post rates and restrictions on sizes and weights of 
packages; and the improvement in highways and widespread 
use of the automobile which permit rural dwellers to shop 
in urban communities.” 

Sears has established 676 catalog-sales offices in smaller 
towns across the country. The customer makes his selection 
frorn samples of merchandise on display and the merchandise 
is shipped by truck to the office for the customer to pick it up. 

There are catalog-order units in all Sears retail stores. The 
customer makes his selection and picks up the merchandise 


1 Arthur A. Werfel, Women’s Wear Daily, May 16, 1956 (including 
table) 
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within a short time after giving the order. Sears also does 
a large telephone order business. In New York City, for 
example, more than $6,500,000 in sales were made this way. 

In 1955 catalog gross sales were over $760 million. The 
gross sales of their 707 retail stores in the United States and 
Hawaii in that year were $2,600,000,000. 

Montgomery Ward and Co. maintains catalog order de- 
partments in nearly all of its 566 retail stores. It has 301 
“catalog stores” which carry no stock but receive customer 
orders of merchandise from the catalog which orders are 
filled by their 9 mail order houses. 

“A group of the five leading mail order companies earned 
in 1955, after taxes, 4.4 cents on each dollar of sales of their 
combined sales volume, a compilation by Fairchild News 
Service! shows. This compares with 4.3 cents on each sales 
dollar in 1954. 

“Before provision for income taxes, profit was equal to 9.3 
cents, against 9 cents on each sales dollar a year earlier.” 





(000—Omitted ) Sales 

Company 1955 1954 %Chg. 
CT MS err t ager cepa $ 97,352 $ 90,505 +76 
Montgomery Ward & Co... 969,947 887,337 +93 
Fe rere 17,966 15,449 +16.3 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. .... 3,306,826 2,965,409 +11.5 
SR 8 REO 130,434 129,202 +10 

SRE srodweesicdaus $4,522,525 $4,087,902 +10.6 


- The largest mail order concern in Canada is T. Eaton Co. 
The other large mail order house is Simpsons-Sears Limited 
owned jointly by Simpsons Company of Canada and Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. This Company operates 20 retail stores, 4 
mail order plants and 355 sales offices. 


NEWER ASPECTS OF FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


Turning to another phase of my subject, the famous study 
“America’s Needs and Resources” by The Twentieth Century 
Fund (1955) points out that “American eating habits have 
altered radically over the past 50 years. The shift to fruits 
and vegetables and away from cereals and potatoes has brought 
a virtual revolution in Customary menus. 

“The rise in real income has increased the relative con- 
sumption of more expensive foods. Changing technology has 
shifted the relative prices of foods, improved the quality of 
some and lengthened the season of others. Education has 
undoubtedly also influenced eating habits, since the shifts 
for the most part have been in the direction of improved 
nutrition . 

The remarkable advance of frozen foods has made itself 
felt on marketing methods and on household preparation of 
meals. Frozen foods continue to increase in popularity. Pur- 
chasers of home freezers now buy quantities of frozen foods 
for home storage. Many retailers of home freezers offer a 
substantial amount of frozen food items as an inducement 
for the purchase of such freezers. 

An increasing proportion of products in ready-to-serve or 
other convenient form is now available. For example, in 1955 
the production of frozen potato products (principally fried 
potatoes) amounted to 128,889,620 pounds. This was an 
increase of 51 per cent over 1954. 

New items of cooked and frozen foods, including complete 
packaged meals (for example, pot roast with vegetables and 
gravy; ravioli with sauce and grated cheese), and bakery 
goods, including meat pies, have received wide popular ac- 
ceptance. 

It has been estimated that probably 25 per cent or more 
of the retail meat business is now on a self-service prepackaged 
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basis. In 1954, according to trade estimates, close to 200 
million pounds of frozen meats were sold compared to 170 
million pounds in 1953.1 In 1955 our 165 million consumers 
were supplied with 155 pounds of meat per capita. It was 
what Hardenbergh, President, American Meat Institute, called 
“one of the great distribution sagas of human history”. The 
publisher of “Quick Frozen Foods” Magazine estimates that 
about 375 million meat and chicken pies retailing from 19 
cents to 25 cents will be sold this year, and that complete 
frozen meals, selling at about 69 cents, will reach a con- 
sumption of 40 million. 

What are known as “fish sticks” (frozen cod in strips that 
are pre-cooked and frozen) are receiving phenomenal sales. In 
1953 7.5 million pounds were produced and increased to 
65 million pounds in 1955. Frozen scallops and oysters are 
other items. 

Sales of concentrated fruit juices have reached enormous 
proportions. A good illustration is that of Florida frozen citrus 
juice. The U. S. Department of Agriculture forecasts for 
1956 that 91 million boxes of oranges, 39 million boxes of 
grapefruit, and 4,600,000 boxes of tangerines will be used. 

In 1955 the figures were 88,400,000 boxes of oranges, 
34,800,000 boxes of grapefruit, and 5,200,000 boxes of tan- 
gerines. 

Citrus growers are expected to receive $175 million “at 
the tree” for these items compared with $150 million in 1955. 
The value of Florida citrus products is estimated to be $365 
million. 

Enrichment of foods to improve their nutritive value is 
a widespread practice in the United States. Articles enriched 
included bread, flour, cereals, milk, margarine, canned goods. 

In the case of bread it may be noted that enriched bread 
(that is, with vitamins, iron and non-fat milk solids added) 
makes up 85 per cent of the bakery bread eaten in the United 
States. 

Twenty-seven states have laws requiring enrichment of 
bread. Most bakers in the other states enrich their bread 
voluntarily.* Cornell University is performing notable re- 
search in connection with protective foods. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH REVOLUTIONIZING 
THE Foop INDUSTRY 

Processing of foods has been greatly improved. Experiments 
with antibiotics and irradiation of foods to preserve them by 
keeping them free of harmful bacteria open up a field of 
tremendous possibilities in the marketing of foods. 

Scientific research is revolutionizing the food industry. Of 
special interest, and indicating the possibilities for preserving 
foods without refrigeration—momentous in its effect on dis- 
tribution—is the experimentation going on in laboratories in 
the United States and Canada. The U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration last year approved the first commercial use 
of a new process of preserving food. That process involves the 
use of such antibiotics as aureomycin, streptomycin and 
terramycin to preserve fresh foods from spoiling. Experiments 
with injections of antibiotics in cattle before they were 
slaughtered proved successful in preventing spoilage of the 
meat even after exposure for long periods. An article in the 
“Saturday Evening Post” * tells the story in fascinating detail. 
It describes the work of Dr. Hugh L. A. Tarr, head of the 
Canadian Government fisheries laboratory, and how he suc- 
ceeded in keeping qualities of fish by mixing a small quantity 


1 Wesley Hardenbergh, President, American Meat Institute 
2 DuPont Magazine—February-March 1956 

3 March 7, 1956. 

* Washington Evening Star. 
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of aurcomycin with the flaked ice in which the fish were 
stored on board ship. He says that “with aureomycin the 
fish was just beautiful, even at the end of twelve days. We 
took it home and ate it ourselves”. He also tested his tech- 
nique on beef hamburger and learned that ground meat 
which ordinarily would spoil in six days was still in excellent 
condition at the end of three weeks. 

The same article tells how Dr. Wilson L. Smith, Jr., of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture discovered that packaged 
spinach and other vegetables could be protected with strepto 
mycin. The American Cyanamid Company has developed a 
formula containing aureomycin called “Acronize” and a 
method of applying it. It has been successful with poultry 
and is now being advertised extensively. 

Irradiation of food has also been found to be a successful 
means of preserving it without use of refrigeration. More 
about this will be heard as time goes on. At present the U. S. 
Army is making important experiments with food. 


New PRODUCTS ENTER SUPERMARKETS 


New products have created important market opportunities 
for manufacturers and processors. These products have en- 
larged store inventories materially. In 1955 (according to the 
“Progressive Grocer” magazine) food stores stocked 4723 
items. Frozen foods added 149 new items to the store in 
ventory; soaps and detergents rose from 37 items to 95. A 
conservative estimate shows an increase of 200 to 300 different 
items last year. 

Drug store items are also becoming a factor in food stores 
Drugs and toiletries today represent almost 4 per cent of 
total sales and about 6 per cent of the total gross profit. Of 
all the toothpaste sold in the United States, almost 60 per cent 
is bought in food stores. The sales of drugs and toiletries are 
estimated to be $700 million, or equal to the total sales of 
all canned vegetables, and nearly twice the volume of drug 
sales in 1952. Toilet goods sales in food stores have increased 
from 6.1 per cent in 1950 to 17.9 per cent in 1955. During 
this period sales of such goods in chain and independent drug 
stores dropped from 37 per cent of the total to 29.4 per cent, 
according to the Toilet Goods Association. A survey of 5000 
families made by a newspaper * in Washington, D. C. recently 
showed that these families bought 49 per cent of their 
toiletries at grocery stores. It is expected that this trend will 
continue. The problem will be shelf space. 

New items in super markets include dinnerware, pots and 
pans, and other kitchen utensils as well as books and maga 
zines, also garden equipment. Sales in these items are in 
creasing. Non-food items in super markets represent a total 
business of $2 billion. At the rate at which it is growing, this 
business is expected to double in volume within the next ten 
years. 

Through chemical and other research laboratories and 
development of new manufacturing techniques have come 
dramatic developments in the form of plastics which are 
fighting their way against wood, glass, metal and leather 
(bottles, bottle caps, plastic luggage, auto upholstery, etc.) 
Synthetic fibers and materials are revolutionizing people's 
choices. Fabrics of astounding beauty are giving a lift to the 
morale and spirit of women, adding to their charm and out 
look on life. 

Competition of cotton and wool with man-made fibers 
(Rayon, Nylon, Dacron, Orlon, Acrilan, etc.) is intense 
Silk is also involved in this shift in consumer acceptance. Not 
only wearing apparel but rugs, upholstery and home furnish 
ings made with these new fibers have entered the world of 
fashion. 
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Increased use of leisure, due to shorter work weeks, has 
accelerated the demand for sportswear and other types of 
merchandise in department and specialty stores. 

Dr. William Davidson of Ohio State University has pointed 
out’ that over the past three generations 1200 hours per year 
have been cut from the work year of the worker and that by 
1965, 200 additional leisure hours will be available. This 
means that the housewife using prepared foods can cut the 
time for preparing meals to 1.6 hours per day as compared 
to the housewife's 5.5 hours under old-fashioned methods. This 
trend provides retailers with many possibilities of selling 
‘do-it-yourself” products. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CHARACTER OF SUPER MARKETS 

Major improvements are being made in the physical 
appearance of super markets, as well as in other types of 
retail stores. More attention is being given to color schemes 
in decorating store interiors. Air conditioning has become 
a requirement in new modern stores. Some day we may even 
catch up with MIGROS * on improvements! The Kroger Gro- 
cery Company in Cincinnati, for example, has installed the 
doorless, air curtain entrance to its store to give the store 
an inviting “open market” look. A New York designer 
suggests that air curtains will eventually replace doors on 
cases containing flowers, to give the contents maximum appeal. 

Some stores now have mechanized pick-up stations for 
parcels. Enlarged parking facilities, more efficient and brilliant 
lighting, covered promenades from store to the parking area 
to protect customers from weather, more attractive archi- 
tecture, more efficient food storage facilities, more attractive 
displays of merchandise are features of the changes taking 
place 

Miss Marie Kiefer, Secretary, National Association of 
Retail Grocers of the United States, is of the opinion that 
there is the possibility some day of the shopper walking 
through a store without a shopping cart and merely punching 
a hole in a card for each item she wants. After the card is 
inserted in a machine the merchandise wanted will move from 
the stockroom or shelf through an automatic cash register and 
to the customer's automobile. This is not a fantastic idea. As 
a matter of fact, it was reported* that an automatic store 
developed for the Independent Grocers Alliance of America, 
a large cooperative wholesaler, will be displayed at the annual 
convention of this Association this summer. 

Of special interest is a Bulletin (February 1956) from 
Miss Kiefer’s Association which you will find in the text of 
my speech. It is entitled 


“WHAT WILL TOMORROW'S Foop Stores BE LIKE?” 
“Here are some of the things in the talking and experimental 
state today which may well be in food stores tomorrow. 
“Closed-circuit television so operators can observe sales area, 
preparation rooms and storage area from one point in the 
store. 

‘Multi-deck frozen food cases to increase frozen food display 
capacity 50% and more. 

“Motorized shopping carts with increased carrying capacity. 
“Automatic price-marking machines. 

“Moving sidewalks to transport customers from the parking 
area into the store. 

“Electronic lighting—no light bulbs needed. 

“Conveyors to bring reserve supply of carts to shopping area 
when needed. 





' Speech before Institute of Retail Training, Cincinnati, March 14, 
1956 


* Chain Store on wheels-——a Swiss Cooperative Federation. 
§Business Week", April 7, 1956 
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“Tomorrow's store will be designed around the shopper. 
Everything possible will be done for her convenience and 
comfort. Shopping will not be a chore but more of a family 
outing. 

“Stores generally will have more exterior design, with more 
individuality and character. Their commercial appearance will 
be softened, creating a more informal and home-like im- 
pression. 

“Stores will be away from the street—parking areas will 
literally surround them. Parking spaces will be larger, easier 
to maneuver into, and the entire plot well landscaped. Play- 
grounds will be available for youngsters and, space permitting, 
children’s rides will occupy a secluded corner. 

“Covered walks will offer protection from the weather almost 
from the moment the shopper leaves her car. Pick-up stations 
near the exit will eliminate need for carry-out boys. Loud 
speakers will flood the ertire area with soft music, interspersed 
with shopping suggestions. 

“Vending machines for ice, milk, cokes, cigarettes, etc., will 
be strategically placed throughout the area, making possible 
an around-the-clock profit for the retailer from the previously 
unprofitable parking lot. 

“Stores will have more glass area; however, window sill heights 
will permit refrigerated cases or low merchandisers to be 
placed below them. 

“In the interior, the use of color will be prominent. Fixtures 
will be in pastel shades, carefully selected to show the mer- 
chandise to its best advantage. Walls will be prepared, or 
wood panelled with decorative plaques and lettering. 

“A departmental directory will occupy a prominent place on 
one wall. 

“Foliage and planting boxes will be dispersed among the other 
fixtures. They will brighten otherwise dull corners. 
“Delicatessen departments will provide complete heated meals, 
to be packaged in insulated containers keeping food hot long 
enough to reach the customer's table. 

“Either on the main floor or mezzanine will be leased service 
shops. A barber will cut Junior’s hair, and shoe and tailoring 
services will be performed during Mother's shopping trip. A 
laundromat will allow her to do the washing while she shops, 
with no time lost waiting idly. A branch of the local bank 
will cash checks, accept deposits, write money orders and 
offer general banking services of a limited nature. The store 
management may wish to offer many of these services at their 
own courtesy booth. 

“Little stock or storage space will be required. Meats and 
produce will be packaged at distributing point. Shelving space 
will be sufficient to display a complete case plus a reserve in 
canned and packaged items. Slow turnover items will be 
packaged in smaller units. Better packaging methods will 
minimize handling for stocking shelves.” 


PACKAGING AND DISPLAY INCREASE SALES 

The matter of packaging is considered highly important 
in making distribution more effective. Constant improvement 
in containers is being made. Manufacturers are giving closer 
attention both to the appearance of packages and protection 
of their contents. 

The effect on sales of changes in appearance of packages 
has been clearly demonstrated. Industrial designers and 
package design specialists have made remarkable contributions 
in this field. 

A study, completed early this year, by the Folding Paper 
Box Association, showed 81 per cent of the food manufacturers 
in the United States made changes in their packages. The 
report pointed out that 75 per cent of the 307 food and 
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grocery companies who were studied stated that a new 
package definitely increased sales. 

Visual and impressive display is another significant factor 
in the expansion of sales of food and other products. It has 
its basis in well-recognized psychological principles. Accom- 
panied by self-service and easier self-selection, the possibilities 
for sales are enormous. The growth of super markets well 
illustrates this. Brilliantly lighted stores, attractive display of 
merchandise, in clearly identified groups so that customers 
find them easily, wide aisles, mural decorations, recorded 
music in some stores, and a general atmosphere of congeniality 
make a real impression on the shopper. 

A modern super market makes shopping an emotionally 
satisfying experience, for it appeals to all our senses, par- 
ticularly to gastronomic preferences, as well as to one’s aes- 
thetic sense and the feeling of pleasure that comes with a 
congenial group of people intent on the same purpose. 

In the matter of self-service many super markets have 
adopted the idea of “rack” merchandising by which a new 
type of wholesaler middleman supplies the merchandise on 
open racks and keeps the racks fully supplied and serviced. 
M. M. Zimmerman, Editor of “Super Market Merchandising”, 
says that Rack merchandisers did a volume of $300 million 
in houseware sales in super markets in 1955. Items included 
kitchenware which, it is said, shows a greater profit than on 
groceries; also hardware, such as hammers, screw drivers, 
gardeuing tools, and related merchandise. 


AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING 


Automatic merchandising—the use of vending machines 
in the United States—has had a very rapid growth in the last 
thirty years and in 1955 did a gross annual business of more 
than one and three quarter billion dollars. There are 4700 
operating ~La.panies, according to Robert Z. Greene, Presi- 
dent, Rowe Manufacturing Co., Inc., a pioneer in the field. 
In 1926 Rowe perfected his cigarette vending machine which 
became a dominant factor in the advance of automatic mer- 
chandising. In 1954, 2,819,000,000 packs of cigarettes were 
sold through 500,000 vending machines. ! 

Today vending machines are instruments for supplying 
milk, coffee, ice cream, soft drinks, orange juice, soup, pastry, 
candy as well as cigarettes. Modern methods of refrigeration, 
heating food and packaging are important factors in this 
method of merchandising. 

In factories and other locations one may now find as- 
semblages of machines which serve food at all hours of the 
day and night. These installations are common in schools 
where quantities of milk are sold. They are also found now 
on railroad trains where dining car operation is unprofitable. 

Greene points out that “milk vending has invaded large 
apartment houses and housing developments. Inevitably”, he 
goes on to say, “many future multiple dwellings will feature 
‘automatic groceries’ vending all kinds of fresh and frozen 
foods—but particularly bread, milk, butter and eggs—right 
there at the housewife’s door-step”. 

Some experiments with automatic merchandising in depart- 
ment stores have been made but it may take some time before 
vending machines are used extensively in such establishments 
for the sale of items other than food and drink. 


FAIR TRADE LAWS UNDER ATTACK 
One of the developments in the last two years has been 
the attack by certain merchants on the validity of the so-called 
“fair trade” \aws of the various states. These laws provide 
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that an agreement of a manufacturer with a retailer that he 
do not sell the product of that manufacturer (usually a 
branded article) at a lower price than a certain fixed price 
shall bind all other retailers who are not party to this agree- 
ment. Electrical appliances for the home, watches and silver- 
wie are among the many items involved. 

There are two points of view regarding these laws. One 
holds that it is unfair competition for a retailer to sell a 
well-known branded article at a iower price than the price 
for which it is generally sold; or to use this lower price on an 
article to lure customers into a store where other goods are 
sold at regular prices. 

The other point of view is that price fixing of this nature 
is against the consumer's best interest; that it is uneconomic 
and unfair to retailers who feel they can sell the merchandise 
at a reduced price and still make a fair profit through econ- 
omies effected by good management. They feel that competi- 
tion, rather than government edict, or maintenance of fixed 
prices, should prevail in a democratic society. 

Challenge of the constitutionality of these state laws has 
resulted in court decisions declaring these laws invalid as to 
non-signers in 5 states. Two other states have held the entire 
law to be unconstitutional. On the other hand, 16 states have 
upheld the law. 

THE DIsCcOUNT HOUSE 

These so-called “discount houses” in the United States have 
built up a tremendous business in selling branded and other 
merchandise below the fixed prices set by the manufacturers 
These establishments generally provide no service to cus- 
tomers on electrical or mechanical appliances. They sell for 
cash only and make a charge for delivery. They operate on 
a very close margin of profit, making this up by increased 
volume of sales. Some establishments, on the other hand, offer 
credit and free delivery. 

These operators have made deep inroads into the business 
of department stores and other stores dealing in branded 
merchandise. Some department stores are meeting the situation 
by selling the kind of merchandise involved, at prices equal or 
below those of the discount houses, and give free delivery 
and service to the customer. These stores cut their profit margin 
to the bone to compete with the discount houses, and they 
have had some measure of success. 

Some of the leading manufacturers like General Electric 
Company and Sunbeam Corporation, makers of electrical ap 
pliances for the home, have spent large sums of money in 
trying to enforce their contracts for price maintenance, but 
they have had great difficulty in controlling the flood of 
merchandise which discount houses have been able to obtain 
The battle still goes on. 

Competition is becoming more intense, not only in the 
general field of retailing but particularly among super markets 
The practice of offering premiums of all kinds, trading stamps 
and special inducements is becoming widespread. Super 
markets are expanding in size and are adding many non-food 
products to help meet shrinking net profits. They seem to be 
taking on the features of department stores. As they take on 
more non-food items they will find that merchandising those 
products presents a different problem than the handling of 
food. Operating expenses will increase. Many costly mistakes 
will be made due to lack of experience. Expert personne! will 
be required. This brings up a problem facing all retailing. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL IN RETAILING NEEDED 


Encouraging men and women to undertake a career in re- 
tailing and providing special training for it are essentials in a 
program of progress towards more effective distribution. The 
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need for trained executives is clearly and forcefully demon- 
strated by conditions in the business today. More and more 
attention will have to be given to this matter. 


DISTRIBUTION IN CANADA 

In appraising the picture in Canada we find that retail distri- 
bution in Canada shows a steady growth in the period 1954- 
1955. Sales by independents in general were substantially ahead 
of chain stores.’ Independents did over 104 billion dollars in 
sales compared to a little over 2 billion dollars in sales of chain 
stores. 

In 1954 retail sales showed a slight decrease of 0.5 per cent 
from 1953. 

In 1955 retail sales, however, showed an increase of 6.7 per 
cent over the year before. 

Grocery and combination stores sales in 1955 were $2,417,- 
$63,000., an increase of 6.1 per cent. 

Department stores sales were $1,150,917,000., an increase 
of 8.4 per cent. 

Motor vehicles sales were $2,344,124,000., an increase of 
15.5 per cent. 

Variety stores sales showed an increase of 6.7 per cent. 

Sales of certain selected trades in 1955 compared with 1954 
showed the following: 

CHAINS AND INDEPENDENTS 
(Selected Trades ) 
Increases im Sales 1955 over 1954 


Grocery & All Stores Chains Independents 
Combination 6.1% 10.6% 3.3% 

Family Clothing 3.7% 1.7% A1L% 

Women's Clothing 14% 6.7% —OAY% (decrease ) 

Shoes 1.3% 3.2% 0.2% 

Furniture, Appliances 
and Radio 7.1% 5.9% 7AN 

Jewelry 3.2% 5.1% 2.2% 


(Source—Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


The food industry has been investing 115 million dollars 
each year in plant expansion and modernization.” The sales 
of Steinberg’s, Montreal, for example, a remarkably successful 
super market, have risen from $2 million in 1936 to almost 
$15 million in 1946 and over $100 million in 1955. The Stein- 
berg stores carry at least 5000 items. Payroll expenses of the 
average chain in the United States were 9.63 per cent in the 
second quarter of 1955, according to the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research which calculated the ratio from data 
supplied by over 50 firms. In comparison we find that among 
Canadian food chains, wages and salaries generally run between 
7 per cent and 8 per cent of total sales. Steinberg has been 
working to reduce these costs and, between 1950 and 1955 
raised its annual sales per manhour by more than 35 per cent. 

It has also done what may be expected to be done more and 
more by progressive concerns. It initiated a non-profit co- 
Operative research program with manufacturers to cover all 
phases of super-market operation affecting the manufacturer, 
supplier, retailer and consumer. Through its research and 
merchandising experience it has passed on to the manufacturer 
the knowledge of consumer food requirements and preferences 


| Firms considered as retail chains are those operating four or more 
retail outlets under the same ownership and carrying on the same 
-or related kinds of business. 

2 Brief on Retail Food Distribution submitted by Steinberg's, Limited, 
to the Royal Commission on Canada's Economic Prospects, February 
21, 1956 

8 Grateful acknowledgment and deep appreciation are here expressed 
to Mr. Macklin for supplying me with significant data relative to 
listribution in Canada. 
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so that the type of goods produced more nearly meets what 
people actually want to buy. This has eliminated some of the 
costly maladjustments that often occur between production 
and consumption. 

Social and economic conditions affect retail distribution. 
Personal incomes in Canada have risen substantially since the 
end of the war. In 1955 per capita disposable income was 61 
per cent greater than in 1946 and 214 per cent above that of 
1939. Adjusting these increases for price changes we find that 
the 1955 real per capita personal disposable income was 6 per 
cent above that of 1946 and 64 per cent above that for 1939. 

The shortening of the workweek and increase in leisure 
time is another significant factor, which has created new con- 
sumer wants and has opened up new markets for retail mer- 
chants. Increasing birth rate and home building in this 
period have resulted in shortage of land for home building in 
the larger cities and rapid growth in suburban areas. 

Mr. V. J. Macklin, Director, Economic Branch, Department 
of Trade and Commerce, Canada*, points out that another 
factor in merchandising today is the increased importance of 
durable goods in the consumer's budget, taking a larger share 
of that budget. With real incomes being higher such newer 
durables as television sets and home freezers have taken a more 
permanent place in the pattern of consumers’ purchasing. 

Increased purchases of automobiles have also had their im- 
pact on retailing. In 1954 one out of every 6 persons owned 
a passenger car. The increase in car ownership and movement 
of families to the suburbs, as in the United States, has led 
to the development of suburban shopping centers. An in- 
creasing number of shops are open at least one night a week 
to accommodate their customers. Up to the last few years 
shopping centers were confined principally to Ontario and 
Quebec and to the larger cities in these provinces. Now the 
trend is to spread out and such trading areas are growing in 
the Prairie Provinces and the Maritime Provinces. 

Some Canadian retail authorities believe that the downtown 
department store, because of its wider range of merchandise 
and greater inventory, has become more entrenched and that 
the suburban shopping center is not contradictory but 
supplementary. But a significant point is the way in which 
consumers have been attracted by items primarily aimed at 
suburban residents. 

Independent stores still have a large share of the total 
market. The following table shows that chain stores have lost 
a very slight percentage of the market since 1941. Comparing 
1941 and 1954 it will be noted that only in five types of 
stores did chain stores increase their percentage of sales. They 
lost relatively in eight, and held their own in the category of 
shoe stores. 

The larger unit size of the food chain store is now taking a 
greater share of the food dollar in Canada. 

Family shopping on Friday nights is very popular. Another 
trend, according to Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough, Member of Par- 
liament, is the increasing popularity of the “Cut-up” stores. 
“These cater to the small families and provide cut-up joints 
of fowl and also small cuts of meat. There is a demand also for 
small size items like spices and shortening, icing sugar and 
similar items. Except for the very large family the giant 
economy sizes are not over popular.” 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RETAIL DOLLAR SALES 
ACCOUNTED FOR BY CHAIN STORES 
1930, 1941, 1951, 1954 
1930 1941 1951 1954 


Grocery and combination Stores 29.5 30.4 32.1 37.9 
Meat Stores 10.7 64 37 40 
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Variety Stores 89.1 87.1 841 83.2 
Men's Clothing Stores 13.7 119 124 12.3 
Family Clothing Stores 11.2 188 20.7 16.7 
Women’s Clothing Stores 13.2 181 211 248 
Shoe Stores 21.4 37.3 341 37.6 
Hardware Stores So 32 SA Fu 
Lumber and Building .. 

Materia! Dealers 28.1 25.1 20.9 20.7 
Furniture Stores 229 242 25.3 19.7 
Appliance & Radio Stores 23.3 40.7 198 20.2 
Restaurants 179 94 67 75 
Drug Stores 18.2 18.7 12.5 12.7 
Tobacco 254 16.7 216 180 

17.7 186 162 178 


Department stores have been steadily losing their share of 
the total market to other types of independent stores. In 1930 
they did 13 per cent of the total retail trade. By 1941 their 
percentage dropped to 11 per cent and in 1955 it was only 
8.9 per cent. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
Percentage of Total Sales of Specific Commodities Made 
Through Department Stores 


1941 1951 
Food and Kindred Products 40 34 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 264 26.3 
Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Wear 348 330 
Dry Goods and Notions 470 458 
Shoes and Other Footwear 28.7 28.5 


Drugs and Drug Sundries 6.7 9.0 


Electrical Appliances and Supplies 194 193 
Radios, Record Players and Equipment 22.7 24.7 
Furniture 33.8 28.7 
Jewelry and Silverware 168 16.5 
Sales of Meals and Lunches 44% 3.1 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES IN RETAIL TRADE 
1946-1955 
Millions of Dollars 

Inde- Depart- Total 

pendent Chain ment Auto- Retail 

Stores Stores Stores motive Trade 
1946 32.4 14.9 6.9 16.3 70.5 
1947 46.0 21.2 9.9 23.1 100.2 
1948 65.8 279 96 28.6 1319 
1949 97.1 31.7 16.0 Reor 162.5 
1950 110.0 49.3 8.6 23.3 191.2 
1951 102.8 444 11.0 26.0 184.2 
1952 768 33.6 79 30.4 148.7 
19543 131.1 50.0 28.6 43.8 253.5 
1954 144.6 59.6 39.4 52.2 296.1 
1955 146.8 64.0 25.4 56.1 292.3 





The population of Canada in 1954 was 15,195,000. As the 
population of Canada grows, many of the factors in the de- 
velopment of retailing in the United States will become 
evident. It is not likely, however, that the intensity of com- 
petition, with its problems, will assert itself for some time. 

SOME ASPECTS OF DISTRIBUTION IN MEXICO 

Considerable interest in retailing is being shown in Mexico. 
In April of this year the F. W. Woolworth Company opened 
a beautiful store in Mexico City, the first of a number the 
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company has planned for this city. It employs 200 salesgirls 
and carries 25,000 items, 97 per cent of which are made in 
Mexico.’ Most of its merchandise sells for less than $1.00. 

There are a number of self-service food stores in Mexico 
City and they are growing in number throughout the country 
In 1954 Mexico had 112 self-service food stores. In 1955, 
when the National Cash Register Company made a survey, 
they found that the number had grown to 178. 

The organization, several years ago, of SUMESA, or SUPER 
MERCADOS, S.A. as it is also called, started a trend towards 
modern markets that are practically entirely self-service, in- 
cluding pre-packaged meats and prepackaged produce. 

Another group of popular super markets is known as 
SUPER-CARNICERIA-MEXICO. 

Hundreds of bakeries have been converted into self-service 
in the last few years. Typical is the organization called LA 
ESPIGA PANIFICADORA. These bakeries handle all types 
of baked goods and are completely self-service. The customer 
picks up a tray and a pair of tongs, goes around and makes 
her selections and pays at the checkout. The latest count made 
by the National Cash Register Company shows well over 250 
self-service bakeries in Mexico and that the idea is spreading 


IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL ASPECTS OF DISTRIBUTION 


No discussion of the progress of distribution would be ade- 
quate, in my opinion, without consideration of the social 
aspects of this important phase of our economy. I should, 
therefore, like to present some ideas which I believe are fun- 
damental! in making distribution more effective. 

We are in an era in which consumption of goods is the vitally 
important factor in a free society. One of the tests of a free 
people is their ability to consume the products of factories 
and agriculture, their freedom to choose what they want and 
need, their freedom to make products available through distri 
butive enterprise. 

We may consider highest productivity ineffective if its 
results cannot be directed efficiently and economically into the 
hands of consumers. In other words, the wider the distribution 
and acceptance of goods at prices within the economic re- 
sources of the people the greater is the advance in productivity, 
the more secure in their jobs are those employed in the process, 
and the more rapid is the growth of standards of living and of 
our economy Mr. Duttweiler has well said that production and 
distribution form a unity. They go hand in hand. They are 
interdependent. 

The aim in production should be greater volume which 
means lower prices that can be passed on through the retailer 
to the consumer. Mass production and mass retailing in the 
United States have proven this principle to be thoroughly 
sound. It has meant phenomenal growth of industry and higher 
standards of living for our people; they get more and better 
things for their money than ever before. 

Barriers to effective distribution are stumbling blocks to 
progress of a people. They create and promote inequities 
which bring about economic friction, which are socially un- 
desirable and which are costly and play into the hands of 
demagogues. 

The free flow of goods is essential to the good society. It 
is a factor which should be a prime consideration by govern 
ment and by legislators who would properly serve the people 
they represent. 

Competition is often misunderstood to mean restricting the 
rights of others in order to obtain an advantage. It may take 
the form of legislation or unethical practices. In the end this is 
likely to strike hard at the party who initiates action against 
his competitor. 
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When special laws are promulgated by the inefficient to 
hinder the growth and progress of more capable retail enter- 
prise, it is the consumer who is harmed thereby. Such laws are 
anti-social. They are against the public interest. That interest 
is paramount to good business. I believe that no greater service 
to the consumer can be rendered than to recognize this prin- 
ciple and apply it in action through our enterprises, be they 
retail or other form of business. By serving consumers sin- 
cerely and providing them with the best and at reasonable 
prices we materially aid the advancement of our economy. 

Distribution must concern itself, not merely with tech- 
niques, but with its fundamental social responsibility. Satis- 
fying human wants involves knowledge of the economic 
forces at work as well as ful! appreciation of the sociological 
aspects of distribution. Sociology, Geography, Psychology, 
Anthropology, Psychiatry all will play an increasingly im- 
portant part in effecting better understanding of human moti- 
vation and conduct and applying such understanding towards 
satisfying man’s wants and desires. 

Distributive enterprise has a deep social obligation to bring 
about rising standards of living; for on this rests a free society 
and its preservation. 

Those standards depend on sound conditions of employ- 
ment, fair return of one’s labor, greater productivity per 
worker, encouragement of labor-saving methods of production 
is well as more efficient methods of distribution which enable 
the consumer to obtain better quality of goods at reasonable 
prices. They are the essentials of a fuller life by our popula- 
t10n. 

High standards of living are a dynamic force and protection 
against the influences which would undermine and destroy 
our society. 

If we businessmen are to contribute our share towards a 
society of contented and happy people we must have vision 
and keen appreciation of the needs of people and how best to 
serve them. 

A famous Episcopal Bishop (B.shop Henry C. Potter) many 
years ago said, “The supreme vice of commercialism is that it 
is without an ideal.” 

The ideal is service to the public; service to the community. 
This is the aim of intelligent retail business in my country. It 
has been well expressed by that great merchant, Lincoln Filene, 
whom I was privileged to serve as personal associate for many 
years. He said: 

“It is my belief that the business man with a genuine 
desire to serve his time and fellows to the limit of his 
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capacity, cannot glance anywhere about himself without 
realizing that he is looking down vistas of usefulness. He 
everywhere sees some new agency that he can put to work 
for the improvement of business and life.” 

It is the moving spirit of economic growth. It is what or- 
ganizations like mine try to instil into business. Without such 
a spirit the outlook for progress is indeed dark. Without it 
public confidence in business sinks to a low level and encour- 
ages distrust. Business then becomes a target for concentrated 
attack. 

A distributive economy places first emphasis gn distribution 
of goods and services. For that is the ainy and goal of 
production. It postulates highly efficient production and a 
minimum of legislative restrictions and barriers to the free 
flow of goods. 

Producers in this modern age must give more attention to 
distribution. They must recognize its dynarnic force and make 
sure that costs do not raise the price of products to the point 
where they become unsalable. 

Conservation of the consumer's dollar in terms of prices of 
commodities is the essential element in distribution. It is what 
makes business socially effective. It is the function and duty of 
distribution to serve society with high efficiency and least waste 
of manpower, materials and operation. 

I conceive distribution as an instrument for social progress, 
as a means of raising the standard of living of people, of 
giving them the comforts and conveniences which bring con- 
tentment and happiness to them and to their families. 

In the final analysis it is people that are of first importance 
and consideration. All the techniques and processes of distribu- 
tion must be directed to the interests of people. As we serve 
them best we can facilitate the progress that is so necessary to 
keep our farms, factories and distributive enterprises fully 
employed in increasingly effective measure. 

Production and consumption are vitally dependent on one 
another. Both must be coordinated in a manner that insures 
highest efficiency. This means providing sound incentives to 
the people who work. It means full recognition of the obliga- 
tions to society which an economy of free people requires 
today. 

Finally, the aim of a free society is to encourage a high 
standard of living; to enable the most humble family to enjoy 
the products of farms and industry; to benefit by the results 
of scientific research in the way of new processes and products; 
and, most important of all, to make lwing an ennobling ex- 
perience. This should be our goal. 


Let Us Think Clearly 


THE ART AND SCIENCE OF THINKING 


By DR. FREDERICK K. MORRIS, Professor Emeritus of Geology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Chief Arctic-Desert- 
Tropic Information Center, Maxwell Aw Force Base, Alabama, since 1950 


Commencement Address, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, June 3, 1956 


RADUATES OF THE CLASS OF 1956, President Fall, 
Members of the Board and Faculty, Students and 
Friends of Hiram College. 

As I stand before a graduating class on the day that is so 
aptly called Commencement, I feel keenly conscious of my 
thin white hair. King Charles II, on a somewhat similar 
occasion apologized: 

“I am afraid, Gentlemen, I am an unconscionable time a- 
dying.” 


And, like him, I feel moved to ask your pardon for being 
still among you after threescore years and ten. 

If Doctor Beach and I had planned our addresses together, 
we could not have found a better sequence than the course 
from his subject this morning to mine this afternoon—from 
“Life's Great Adventure” to one of its fairest lights—the 
art and science of thinking. 

Among the many uses of our brains, we may recognize 
two kinds of thinking. Both are valid, but each is valid in a 
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different field. I shall call them Permissive thinking and 
Requwed thinking; and all of us must do some of each kind 
every day of our lives. 

Permissive thinking is often called “Emotional” thinking 
—in which every man may think as he pleases (and the 
ladies always do). You remember that Stefano in The Tempest 
defiantly claimed that freedom: 

“Flout ‘em and scout ‘em 
And scout ‘em and flout ‘em! 
THOUGHT IS FREE!” 

And permissive thought is free; and with it we think, quite 
properly, of many things. All preferences belong here—the 
books we read, the art we admire, the music we hear or play 
or sing, the friends we have and their adoption tried; the 
mate each one of us shall love, the faith each one of us 
shall follow—all of these are chosen chiefly by permissive 
thinking. 

“There are nine and sixty ways of constructing 
tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right!” 

Now we approach a kind of permissive thinking that is 
much more troublesome to deal with. It is called PREJU- 
DICE. The word is Latin, and its roots mean “Judgment 
before we know the facts.” Indeed, this is an excellent defin- 
ition. Many very good people are prejudiced against persons, 
nations, religions, races. And I need not preach to this 
audience to guard against judging before you learn the facts. 
But especially in America, we tend to think every unfavorable 
judgment a prejudice; and the only cure most of us see for 
prejudice is a favorable evaluation. 

Every new edition of the dictionary shows an increase of 
a hundred thousand words; but still we need words that are 
not there. One of them is POSTJUDICE—the opposite of 
prejudice, and means “Judgment after you have the facts.” 

We don't accuse the law court of prejudice, even if it 
forms a judgment so unfavorable that the prisoner must be 
hanged. No, this condemnation is a postjudice. 

I don’t accuse my boss of prejudice if he promotes my 
fellow-worker and leaves me on the shelf. You don’t cry 
prejudice when you seek a scholarship, and the Dean awards 
it to another student. In each case, an impartial study of the 
facts brought forth a postjudice, even if it be unfavorable. 

This is an unpopular line of thought, but a gravely im- 
portant one, especially among educated and earnest-minded 
Americans, and especially NOW. 

Facts are the true cure of prejudice, and the only cure, 
because facts replace prejudice with knowledge. 

Another very common kind of permissive thought is think- 
ing in terms of opinion and belief. My professor of Mathe- 
matics at Columbia used to say: “I have invented a new 
word. TH for Thinking—O for Opinion—B for Belief— 
THOB—to think in terms of Opinion and Belief. It is a 
most dangerous form of thinking and a fertile source of 
prejudice, but Oh, it is common.” 

In the United States, and in what Kipling called the Five 
Free Nations, all men are granted the right to hold what 
opinions and beliefs they choose; and so thobbing is free, 
even as all emotional thinking is free—at least in some regions. 
And the sad thing is that thobbing is easy and required 
thinking is hard. 

Most subversive propaganda deals in opinion, belief and 
emotion. The trick is to begin with truths—dated and docu- 
mented so that the victim is aware of truth—and then to 
draw a false inference from the true facts—and the inference 
is opinion and begets belief. Stirring up envy, hate and fear, 
the propagandist seeks to get a swift conclusion and a “will 
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to action” without letting the mind think logically. Time is 
important in this effort, for ten minutes worth of objective 
thinking can clear any intelligent mind of belief in the “isms” 
of eastern Europe. I offer that as a challenge. 

Now we turn to that other exercise called Recuired think- 
ing—other names for it are OBJECTIVE and SCIENTIFIC 
Thinking. It includes three orderly steps: 

First, we observe the facts—and that is not simple. We 
must use the highly trained senses of skilled men and women 
to observe accurately, and we must invent a host of precise 
instruments to extend the range of our senses, or even to 
substitute for them. You can make a long list of such in- 
struments, but even you will omit many of them. 

Second, we draw an inference from the observed facts 
This is a kind of argument, and often consists of mathematical 
calculations. 

Third, we test the inference by devising experiments. This 
is a return-appeal to facts, with the formula “If the inference 
is sound, the new facts of the experiment will agree with it.” 

This controlled thinking leads to a postjudice called 
KNOWLEDGE—a humble product, finite, changeable—made 
by Man. But all the sciences and all their progeny, the useful 
inventions, have arisen by this experimental method. 

All emotional thinking is laid aside while we work. We 
have no opinions, no beliefs, no wishes, hopes or fears. We 
only toil to weave a web of sound fact and proven inference. 

Our studies often lead to unwelcome concepts that may 
clash with widely held beliefs. But objective thinking has 
a compelling way of forcing the world to accept its con- 
clusions. It is the only kind of thinking that can formulate 
the laws of physics, or devise an airplane or cure a world-wide 
plague. 

This is why I have named it Required Thinking. 

I have urged that we must not mx our ways of thinking 
and for most of us that rule is so sound that it knows no 
exception. But in rare cases, the two ways of thinking co- 
operate in the brain of a man of genius to make a great work 
of art or music. 

The sands run out, and TIME is still our master; and even 
with your indulgence I may say only a fraction of what | 
think about the dangerous and difficult game of thinking. 

But as I pass from these halls I welcome you, the young 
the resolute, the well armed for the wars of peace—I welcome 
you into the ranks of the world’s thinkers. 
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